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The first six articles of this issue 
are papers prepared for a session 
which constituted part of the 
program of the 1969 annual 
meeting of the International 
Studies Association held at San 
Francisco March 27-29. 


The session was chaired by 
Professor Michael J. Flack ofthe | 
University of Pittsburgh, who 
has edited these papers. His 
prefatory article is an expansion 
of his introductory remarks 
which opened the session. 
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An Attempt at Perspective 


by Michael J. Flack 


NTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES can-be viewed from two perspec- 

tives. First, they may reflect the desire of individuals to 
enrich their experience by sojourns in other cultures, thus 
enabling them to live subsequently more inventive and pro- 
ficient lives. In this perspective, the focus is on the individual 
person and his private pursuits and objectives. 


Alternately, international exchanges can be viewed as con- 
tributing to international social change, to an integration of 
varying patterns of human cultures. Here the focus is on 
societies and cultures and the impacts of international ex- 
changes in increasing the potentials for interrelating change. 
Such change, again, may be viewed as simply occurring, as 
catalyzed, aided, or accelerated by certain types of inter- 
national exchanges, or as the result of comprehensive socio- 
economic plans for national transformation in which specific 
types of exchanges are carried out as part of a nation’s effort 
to develop needed human resources. 


The first, individual-person-centered conception does not 
preclude the presence of the second, and vice versa. It is always 
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Oregon, and Vassar College. He has served as consultant to the Ford 
Foundation, the American Council on Education, the Human Re- 
sources Research Office, the Institute for Development Politics in 
Berlin, and Tulane University. 








individuals, alone and in groups, who ultimately elaborate into 
thought and action the particular synthesis of the “self- 
before” and the “self-after.”” On the other hand, no man lives 
solely within his skin. Thus, his field of vision, altered by his 
sojourn abroad, will seek to assert itself through his style of 
life and his work—which is a social undertaking—and apply 
itself to such purposes as his society makes possible and re- 
wards. It is thus that potential pressures for change originate. 


As an official intergovernmental activity, international cul- 
tural and educational exchanges involve the sponsored and 
programed circulation of persons and ideas between countries 
with a view to broadening vistas, interchanging skills, concep- 
tions, and values, and generating comprehension of one 
another, thus laying the groundwork for wider and hopefully 
more positively oriented international discourses and relation- 
ships. Such activity is viewed by many countries as also fur- 
thering their foreign policies. In the short run, exchanges may 
be used for invidious purposes, particularly when directed at 
rival societies. In the longer run, however, they tend to be- 
come instruments for the establishment of new cooperative 
links around common interests. Indirectly, the establishment 
of international exchanges thus acts as an agent of reciprocal 
adjustment. 


States can relate to each other over time either in terms of 
the existing international system or of desired changes in the 
environment that conditions their actions. In making daily 
decisions, policymakers are constrained to cope with realities. 
Yet, it is today’s decisions and policies that eventuate in altered 
conditions tomorrow. Since changes, even those most purpose- 
fully desired, take time, the enlightened policymaker of today 
will seek to conduct, simultaneously, short-term policies to 
meet current contingencies, and to support longer term pro- 
grams that might alter some of the strictures within which 
policymaking has had to proceed. 


Engineering of Change 


The postwar years have witnessed a growing focus on the 
long-term engineering of change. Such engineering implies 
operations within states and among peoples, as contrasted with 
the older emphasis on relations between governments and 
states. The consequent multiple and mutual involvement in 
the lives of other societies (advisers, technicians, soldiers, 
teachers, missionaries) offers the possibility of manipulating 
resources and of gaining access to levers of influence; it is 
politically highly sensitive and may affect in critical ways the 
nerve ends of thinking and acting. Two major programs sym- 
bolize the new governmental approaches to engineering inter- 
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ito national change: economic aid and technical assistance, and 


If. educational and cultural exchange. The first focuses primarily 
ame on the external environment: the social processes and struc- 
his | tures; the second on the internal environment: ideas. 

of } Economic aid is essentially an approach seeking to change, 


ply | through material and institutionalizing inputs, the nature of 
re- | the environment in which thoughts, ambitions, and satisfac- 
ite. | tions rise and are sustained. It is based on the recognition that 

' there exist relationships between the nature of the socio- 


= economic environment and the ideas, ideals, and possibly even 
ies behavior of men and polities. To affect the environment there- 
ep- fore implies that men’s ideas, ideals, and behavior will also 
be affected. 
yne 
lly | The educational and cultural approach begins where the 
on- | economic aid approach ends (and vice versa!). It, too, aims 
ur- | at affecting the environment. However, it selects as the strat- 
lay i egy and method the modification or enlargement of the ideas 
at | which men carry in their minds and act on. The claim is ad- 
be- _ vanced that only if men alter their ideas may they be willing, 
ive or even anxious, to alter their environment. 
< While the economic aid approach goes to work on the en- 
vironment, envisaging a change in ideas as a side-effect and 
} extra dividend, the educational and cultural exchange approach 
, . aims to make an impact on man himself, envisaging as a conse- 
iy quence the changes that he himself will then impose on his 


ie , environment. Two strategies, two departure points, one com- 
coal plementary goal. 


)se- 

i” Changing the Minds of Men 

Be The classical formulation of the cultural approach is, of 
‘ich course, the preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO which 


declares 


That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed; 


the That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a 








. ' common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that 
lies suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
vith | through which their differences have all too often broken 
ame 6 6| «(C6 into war; .... 

, in That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
ers, humanity . . . constitute a sacred duty which all the nations 
‘ing ( must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 
tis | That a peace based exclusively upon the political and eco- 
the | nomic arrangements of governments would not be a peace 
ym- which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere sup- 
ter- port of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
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therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectua] 
and moral solidarity of mankind. 


Whether the above statement is politically romantic or not, 
it contains the basic arguments for international educational 
and cultural exchange as a vital element of national and inter- 
national policies: the focus on changing ideas; the identifica. 
tion of knowledge, confidence, and trust as mitigators of inter. 
national differences; the singling out of the “diffusion of 


culture and the education of humanity” as the procedure; and | 


the emphasis on the undergirding role that the construction 
of an “intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind” must play, 


if peace among sovereign-state-beholden humans is to be made | 


lasting and secure. 


In this light, educational and cultural programs—whether 
multinational or binational—are a major available mechanism 
for edging toward the above goals. 


Few would quarrel with the basic human worthwhileness of 
exchanges. Yet we know relatively little about their actual 








} 
| 





Berne 


policy effects. Among most men, exchanges continue to be based | 


on noble but simple “faiths” which have been inadequately ex- 
amined. Some of these are (1) that individuals and peoples 
want to understand one another and that shared experiences 
will bring participants closer together; (2) that the resulting 


- 


increased ability to “understand the other’s point of view” will | 
result in the emergence of an international “community”; and | 


(3) that lasting peace is a problem of human attitudes rather | 


than a condition hinging on ad hoc negotiations of objective 
conflicts. It is for this reason that the original UNESCO ap- 
proach, since then modified, and that of educational and 
cultural exchange place priority target-value on the mind and 
the spirit of agent Man as the constructor of tomorrow’s com- 
monwealth of cooperative communication. 


THE CULTURAL APPROACH need not and should not be viewed as | 


the opposite of economic aid and technical assistance but 
rather as its natural, even necessary complement. Both aim at 
the modification of the unsatisfactory “is” toward a state of 
affairs representing a more satisfactory “ought.” They are 
companions on the road to satisfying international needs. 
While they use different itineraries and carry different cargoes, 
they need to support each other during every step of the 
journey. 0 
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Do Educational and Cultural Exchanges 
Have Political Relevance? 


by Adda B. Bozeman 


HE PRESUPPOSITIONS implicit in this topic are: that different 

cultures exist, that there are relations between these cul- 
tures, and that it is possible to affect these relations by means 
of cultural and educational exchanges. 


What Is Culture? 


In the absence of instructions as to what “culture” (in the 
nonanthropological sense of the word) means, I suggest for 
purposes of this paper that one culture is distinct from 
others when there is evidence that generations of people in a 
given area or human grouping have been unified by virtue 
of holding to certain specific modes of thought, patterns of 
behavior, and vocabularies of preferred norms and values. 
Applying these guidelines, it is possible today to distinguish 
the following major realms: China, India, the Arab-Islamic 
zone, Negro Africa, occidental Europe and its extensions in 
North America and Australia, and Eurasian Russia and Rus- 
sianized Eastern Europe. Other distinct but culturally less 
autonomous areas are Southeast Asia, Latin America, and 
Japan. In each of these regions one can say that a distinct 
cultural configuration is visible, although one cannot say with 
any degree of certainty just when it began being visible. How- 
ever, it is evident, especially from a study of the so-called 
syncretic cultures, i.e., those which clearly show the confluence 
of traits from several major culture centers, that a culture 
does not spring readymade from Zeus’s head and that each 
is in some measure a function of impacts from without. One 
can say furthermore by way of generalization that a culture is 
never quite still or immutable and that the processes of 
growth, mutation, or decline are more likely than not to bear 
the imprint of cultural borrowings. 


Relations between cultures are therefore more subtle and 
imperceptible in their course than relations between states 
or other politically distinct units. Contrary to the latter, they 
resist being forced into a systematic framework or subjected 
to other leveling procedures—which may be one reason why 
political scientists are often defensively shy about coming 
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to terms with cultural realities and why modern governments, 
including that of the United States, have a hard time develop- 
ing culture-related policies in a convincing way. 


By way of further elucidating the terminology of the topic, 
I would like to suggest that cultural relations are not syn- 
onymous with cultural exchanges. What cultural relations tend 
to promote is borrowing, but borrowing is after all the opposite 
of exchange; for exchange presumes mutuality, parity, or 
reciprocity—conditions that are seldom if ever met by un- 
structured cultural relations and that must therefore be intro- 
duced by policymaking, that is to say, by an act of will. 


The West—Catalyst in Intercultural Relations 


A survey of the last 500 years leads to the conclusion that the 
West—here defined as that part of the world where the life- 
style has been decisively shaped by classical Greek and Roman 
models, more particularly as these were understood and relayed 
in the age of the Renaissance'—has been the principal catalyst 
in intercultural relations. In fact it is no exaggeration to say 
that it was the inventive individualist spirit of the Europeans 
which has made global communications between distinct human 
groupings possible by supplying first the requisite conceptual 
and then the technical and political schemes without which 
“communication” would have been an idle word. 


Two constant motifs or culture traits in particular should be 
noted in this connection. Beginning with the Greeks, the 
Europeans have been infinitely curious about “the other.” This 
state of mind was noted by Herodotus in his brilliantly objec- 
tive appreciation of neighboring Asia and North Africa as 
totally different from his native Europe and has ever since 
provided the major impetus to all intercultural communications 
as well as to the Occident’s phenomenal intellectual develop- 
ment. However, the urge—apparently implicit in this life- 


*The Arabs began a promising dialog with the civilization of the 
Greeks but ended by refuting it categorically. Eurasian Russia remained 
fundamentally immune to this influence. The line spares Western 
from Eastern Europe runs through Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 


for these nations, having been Christianized by Rome rather than Byzan- 
tium, were politically and intellectually in a position to come to terms 
with the revolutionary learning bequeathed by Europe’s pagan past. This 
line may have become fainter in the last decades under the contrary 
pressure of the adjoining Russian realm. 
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style—to know the self through comparisons with “the other” 
(and the counterplayer here has invariably been the Orient) 
also accounts for the tendency, as evident in medieval Europe 
as it is in 20th-century America, to downgrade the home 
culture and identify with the East as the abode of marvel, 
bliss, or wisdom.’ 


Western Aspiration Toward the Universal 


| The second theme or characteristic of the Western mode of 
} thought is the aspiration to seek the universal and to unify 


the separate and disparate in superior conceptual designs. The 
academic universe enclosing mankind’s accumulated knowledge 
exemplifies this trend on the level of learning; international 
government, international law, declarations of universally valid 
human rights and related schemes mirror this predilection in 
the realm of politics. In either case, it is here suggested, unifi- 
cation has been most successful when it has followed (not 


' preceded) explorations of the uniqueness of each separate 


Co 


a 


factor to be joined in a greater ensemble. 


Alexander the Great knew what he thought of the Iranian 
barony and its opposite, the Greek polis, before he coordinated 
these unequal units in his blueprint for an imperial administra- 


| tion. British colonial officers such as Lugard and Rattray in the 


_ 19th and 20th centuries were determined to identify many 





_ separate patterns of traditional West African rule, each in 


its uniqueness, before deciding on the format of a unified 
colonial design. The lawyers and statesmen of classical Rome 
had to understand each of the numerous locally valid legal 
systems of the multicultural empire before they could conceive 
of a law common to mankind. Vitoria, Suarez, and Grotius 
could think up frameworks of international law for the judi- 


| cous adjustment of conflicting modes of behavior after they 
_had canvassed and assessed each of the latter. William Penn 


studied the value systems of the Indians before devising a diplo- 
matic method that would prove mutually satisfactory in the 
negotiations that were to come. 


The same kind of process has marked the creation of the 
realm of academe: a multitude of tribal societies had to be 


analyzed before anthropology and ethnology could be circum- 


sribed as sciences; the chaotic babel of mankind’s languages 


_ could be transformed into the order of philology only after 





every major language and language group was known in its 
authenticity ; similarly each of the various myths and religions 


*See Gustave E. von Gruenebaum (ed.), Medieval Islam, A Study in 
Cultural Orientation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 
42 ff. for the beginnings of this orientation. 
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of peoples near and far had to be seen in its own worth before 
comparative religion could be taught. 


Education in the West, then, is almost by definition a matter 
of “cultural exchanges,” and it has been just this for centuries, 
i.e., since long before the conception and proliferation of the 
modern university and other educational systems. For the 
microcosm in which these interplays occur is after all the 
individual mind which is presumed to be aspiring in this 
civilization and which has in fact been free in most epochs of 
Europe’s history to seek knowledge beyond local boundaries 
enclosing the familiar and traditional. Vico’s private musings 
about the nature of the different branches of learning and their 
mutual relationships may thus be said to have prefigured the 
systematic impersonal curricula of later times. Leibniz and 
Schopenhauer invented new yet unmistakably Western philoso- 
phies after they had allowed their minds to be absorbed 
temporarily by Indian metaphysics; Picasso and Matisse revo- 
lutionized European art even as, perhaps because, they came to 
terms with primitive African art forms. 


What comes through as one follows the biographies of these 
and a host of other exceptionally gifted men or geniuses is, 
first, the striving for wholeness and integrity on the planes of 
character and thinking: Schopenhauer did not lose either 
himself or his major idea in the foreign Indian realm, and 
Picasso at no time imitated the African achievement. Second, 
those who succeeded so admirably in orchestrating the dialog 
of cultures within their minds were not obsessed by the quest 
for relevance; the creative processes upon which they were 
engaged seem often to have moved through thickets of irrele- 
vancies before they culminated in the relevant. Indeed what the 
records suggest is that the relevant is an abstraction or a fune- 
tion of the irrelevant. Nor is evidence lacking that what was 


dismissed as irrelevant in one culture, one pursuit, or one — 


biography has been found supremely relevant in another cul- 
ture or a different individual undertaking. 


Programed schemes of education in any of our academic 


disciplines, each now bulging with the heritage of other ; 


cultures near and far, clearly rest on the same general assump- 
tions about the nature of intellectual life that are celebrated 
in the biographies of outstanding men. In particular they ap- 
pear to include the supposition that the denizen of the Western 


World is born with a propensity to want to explore the alien | 


and the new. But, as everyone among us knows from personal 


experience or from observing students and others, the shuttling © 


between cultures brings confusions and is fraught with risks, 
for in the absence of talent, character, or mere staying power, 
a purpose, an objective, even a personality may be irretrievably 
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lost. And if these casualties multiply in a given generation, the 
civilization itself may eventually forfeit its integrity to become 
a mere marketplace for the cultural wares of other worlds. 


If the risks here alluded to are to be minimized, policymaking 
should be culture-oriented in the contexts of both education and 
foreign affairs. Before committing oneself to programs of 
cultural exchange, the student and the policymaker need to 
know what “culture” is, how the one is different from the 
other. And these objectives of course are unattainable unless 
one is reasonably sure of the substance of one’s own civilization. 


No “Occidentalists” in the Orient or Africa 


All literate non-Western civilizations have brought forth re- 
markable individual representatives, and among these many 
have made a name for themselves by investigating foreign 
worlds and building bridges between them. But in the Near 
and Far East this type of man has had to work against the 
current, as it were. And since he did not represent either the 
norm or the ideal, he was unable to affect the general style 
and structure of the culture to which he belonged. This is the 
main reason why the traditional Orient has not produced 
equivalents for either of the great multicultural designs that 
are associated with the history of the West: namely, the 
living yet structured universe of knowledge exemplified in the 
European university and the concept of a unified society of 
autonomous, essentially different nations.* Disinterested in 
other ways of life and thought (excepting when these impinged 
upon the demands of statecraft),* secure in those they called 
their own, Asians remained ‘studiously ignorant of other cul- 
tures including, in particular, that of the West. And the same 
vacuum marks of course the vast and complex African culture 
world where millennia of nonliteracy had set definite limits to 
the perception of all that was not near at hand or otherwise 
familiar. Neither of these regions, then, could produce “Occi- 
dentalists” in their learned circles to match the steadily expand- 
ing categories of Africanists and Orientalists in the intellectual 
community of the Occident—a circumstance that may explain 
why studious Africans and Asians must rely today on'the fruits 
of occidental scholarship and the amenities of Western uni- 
versities if they wish to probe in depth the various specific 
qualities of their own native heritage. 


The dearth of knowledge and concern in matters of foreign 
affairs which has marked intellectual life in non-Western 


*The Arabic-Islamic commonwealth came closest to this dual achieve- 
ment during the Middle Ages, but learning atrophied from about the 
llth century A.D. onward, and the horizons contracted under the dead- 
weight of Koranic dogma. 

*See infra, pp. 12 f. 
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societies contrasts greatly, in literate Asia at least, with a 
truly phenomenal practical expertise in dealing with intercul- 
tural relations on the level of policymaking. That is to say, the 
point of convergence in Western and Eastern attitudes toward 
culturally different people has been imperialism. And here the 
Orient has been more successful than the Occident (excepting 
of course the classical Roman Empire) in systematically fash- 
ioning great power orbits in a multicultural environment, per- 
haps precisely because its governments—seldom if ever 
challenged by apolitical, nonutilitarian evaluation of “the 
other’”’—could hold fast to the idea of an unqualified dominion, 
whereas those in Europe were soon compelled to pay heed to the 
rival political notions of self-determination, nationalism, and 
sovereignty which, in turn, required eventually the acceptance 
also of equality and reciprocity in political exchanges. What 
one finds as the presiding ideology in the records of, e.g., the 
Persian, Byzantine, and diverse Chinese empires, old and 
new, is, first, a clear distinction between the governing, super- 
ior, or central group and the many inferior, subordinate, and 
dependent peoples; and second, the conviction that the latter 
should and could be cajoled into the behavior system deemed 
proper to their position or assigned function in the imperial 
orbit as a whole. In deference to these policy positions, im- 
perial administrations had to develop a thorough understand- 
ing of peoples destined for satellite status, especially if these 
were culturally different. 


Education, whether in the Eastern Christian Empire or in 
China, was thus of the essence in this “science of managing 
barbarians” *—the “undeveloped” in modern parlance—and it 
covered a wide spectrum of pedagogic techniques including cer- 
tain modes of “educational exchange.” The Byzantines were 
thus often successful in transforming crude princelings from 
the border regions into malleable puppets by educating them 
at the imperial court—a form of psychological conditioning 
since perfected by the Russian Communists in the context of 
their dealings with representatives from lesser states. Chinese 
governments, ancient and modern, have known when to divest 
hedgeguarding border peoples of national characteristics con- 
sidered inimical to the safety of the imperial heartland, when 
by contrast to exploit a given local feeling system, as, e.g., 
the Southeast Asian commitment to Buddhism, and how to 
instill awe for the superior culture and position of the Chinese 
master nation. In the Near Eastern region, meanwhile, the As- 
syrians had been early pioneers in the crude art of forcibly 
dispersing and transferring recalcitrant populations—a mode 


5 Justinian’s definition of diplomacy. 
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of physical “exchange” effectively employed since by the 
Communist Chinese in Tibet and by the Soviet Union in the 
former Baltic states and other once culturally autonomous 
lands. 


Culture—An Object of Statecraft in the Orient 


In old and new oriental despotisms, then, “culture” emerges 
from the records as an object of statecraft; intercultural rela- 
tions are usually viewed in terms of psychological warfare (the 
white war of nerves described in the arthasasira) ; and educa- 
tional programs for culturally different peoples carry the con- 
notations of what Lenin called “agit prop.” However, there is 
this difference between “then” and “now”: whereas the tradi- 
tional empires took pride in their own culture and often had a 
grudging respect even for certain rival civilizations, the Com- 
munist regimes are ideologically committed in the Marxist 
framework of economic materialism and scientific determinism 
to disregard culture per se and view each society, their own as 
well as that of others, exclusively in terms of the particular 
phase of social and economic development in which it is said 
to find itself. Culture then, not unlike individualism, is an 
impediment on the road to international socialism, a symptom 
of imperfection in society. Along with character and person- 
ality, it is to be extinguished through education or force so 
that world communism may prevail. On the tactical level of 
preparing this eventual victory, however, culture and cultural 
exchanges are being given due weight, whether at Lumumba 
University, where curricular designs are adjusted, e.g., to the 
African culture realm, at the Pugwash conferences where 
Soviet representatives exchange ideas with their analogues 
representing the American way of life, or in the councils of 
UNESCO where Communist delegates have no inhibitions in 
paying homage to the uniqueness of each of the world’s cul- 
tures and the importance of promoting relations between them. 
No outsider can of course ever be certain to which extent and 
in which specific instance participation is programed make- 
believe, and when by contrast it reaches levels of bona fide 
human understanding beyond those scheduled for role-playing 
assignments. But one does not have to read that fine thriller in 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Parade * (which tells how two talented 
young Russians were trained at an avant-garde spy school to 
impersonate a man and a woman in America) in order to know 
that Communists are adept in what may be called cultural 
transvestism; and that few are apt to take after the protago- 
nist in “The Name of the Game” who found his cultural dis- 


‘Jacob Hay, “The Name of the Game” in Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Parade (New York: New American Library, 1968), pp. 233 ff. 
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guise so appealing after a decade of simulating it that he 
wound up actually being what he had started out to feign. 


Movement Away From a World Culture 


The ingathering of all cultures, literate and nonliterate, oriental 
and occidental, into unifying political and academic designs 
has not produced a world culture in the 20th century. The insti- 
tution of a collective security system has not inhibited the 
steady development of divergent forms of statecraft or the 
interplay of antithetical diplomatic methods. And the collaps- 
ing of distances in time and space with its concomitant revolu- 
tion in all media of communication has not brought in its 
wake a marked enlargement of the area of mutual understand- 
ing. Statebuilding and other processes that induce conformity 
with, e.g., models of political organization have certainly had 
the effect of leveling the official auspices in which international 
relations including cultural and educational exchanges can take 






place; but on the inner local plane of political and social life, | 


symptoms of resistance to all unifying systems are multiplying. 
Whether we look at Cambodia or Burma, at Tanzania or Mali, 
we see that newly established nations and their governments 
are more concerned, consciously and unconsciously, with re- 


covering their native cultural style than with realizing the full | 


potential of “modern” concepts and forms imported from with- 
out. Strenuous efforts are thus being made in many non- 
Western societies to ward off extraneous influences, especially 
those emanating from the West, to restrict the radius of com- 
munications, and in this way to protect the self from further 
contamination by culturally alien forces deemed corrosive of 
the native way of life. 


Such a stance does not favor reciprocal intellectual ex- 
changes. What it allows instead is the selective borrowing‘ of 
skills, techniques, and goods that appear indispensable for 
a state’s existence in our time. What it invites is the rendering 
of services by other, usually occidental, nations. 


Patterns of withdrawal from the massive engagement in 
internationalism are by no means missing from the European 
nuclear culture zone where the different world-spanning revo- 
lutions originated. Whether in France or Spain, Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, one observes a rising awareness that the 
fusions of cultures, governments, and belief systems have been 
pushed too far, whether by force or through consensus, and 
that the time has come to save and solidify the few funda- 


? Supra, p. 8, for comments on this distinction. 
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mental ideas with which the cultural integrity of the nation 
continues to be identified. 


U.S. Vision of a Multinational Society 


In the United States, meanwhile, opposite trends prevail. Here 
principle, ideology, tradition, and experience combine to foster 
the vision of a multinational egalitarian and open society whose 
various members are in the final analysis subject to the same 
human drives and the same laws of social evolution. Con- 
ceived, after the initial English settlement, as a melting pot 
of diverse immigrant strands and dedicated to the principle 
of the active pragmatic individual who is ready to cast off 
tradition in order to develop freely in his own right, this coun- 
try has in fact stated its case as a nation by transcending 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic particularities, and it has done 
so by relying mainly on law, education, and communication. 


Persuaded of the superior worth of their model of society, 
and convinced that what had happened here could, and if at all 
possible should, be made to happen elsewhere in the world, 
Americans are today natural proponents of globally and 
regionally unifying schemes. Easily prepared to level or 
minimize national and cultural differences, whether in Africa, 
Asia, or Europe, so as to uncover affinities however slight or 


| superficial, they also tend to disregard a particular people’s 





_ allegiance to the past as a phase soon to be outgrown. For what 


matters most in this perspective is of course the future, and 
the future, so the thinking goes, can be shaped into desired 
forms through social and economic development. 


This somewhat willful way of seeing the foreign as the 
same, or potentially the same, as the familiar naturally feeds 
the expectation that whatever nationals in another country 
borrow from America will remain recognizable to the Ameri- 
can eye after the transplantation has taken place. Disenchant- 
ment with so-called cultural and educational exchanges or tech- 
nical assistance programs is therefore greatest when it be- 
comes apparent that American services do not yield American 
results. In short, then, the United States stands in principle for 
the cause of overcoming culture (and therewith intercultural 
relations) —a posture that diverges so radically from the 
traditional European self-view as to indicate a serious split 
in the once unified occidental culture world. On this evidence 
itcan be argued, of course, that American and Soviet ap- 
proaches to cuiture coincide, even though they are determined 
by quite different theories of history and human nature. 


These biases and predilections in matters of cultural rela- 
tions are so deeply rooted in American thought that they can- 
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not be avoided easily on the level of policymaking. Indeed sey- 
eral official statements * indicate that they are the mainspring, 
even the raison d’étre of programs instituting cultural and 


educational exchanges. The same does not yet hold for the 


“new” groovy grooves of orientation that are being exhibited 
in certain pseudointellectual circles composed of the young 
and not-so-young (some no doubt candidates for the Peace 
Corps!) who “dig” the Orient, Africa, and the lost world of 
the American Indian as they go about decomposing the nation 
and casting off the cumbersome values of Western civilization. 
Explanations for the present mood abound of course, but 
whether one views it as a function of the so-called generation 
gap, a revolt against authority and the established order, an 
escape from responsibility and mental discipline, or an affirma- 
tion of freedom, one cannot but conclude that culture—whether 
of the East or the West—is being grossly misunderstood and 
that intercultural relations are being reduced to a mechanical 
mingling of external rites and symbols. For it is surely highly 


doubtful that cultural understanding is within the reach of © 


those who merely utter “OM,” play the sitar, go through the 
motions of yoga, don garments seen in Africa or on Indian 
reservations, join tribes, or engage in other overt behavioral 
metamorphoses in the preferred context of togetherness, wool 


rubbing wool, the head bent down as Ortega y Gasset remarked | 


in an earlier historical period. 


Education in the field of international affairs has certainly 
not yet been penetrated by the herd instinct with its insistence 
on the immediate gratification of desires. But the accent here 
too is increasingly on quick and direct confrontation with “the 
other” culture and on reducing the intellectual engagement to 
the search for something vaguely called “the relevant.”” What is 


wanted and what counts in the present frenzy of communica- | 


tion is instant cultural exchange. 


When To Represent and When To Lead 


The foreign policies of a democracy are apt to mirror all 
nuances of popular confusion unless the government knows 
when it must represent and when by contrast it must lead 
the people. In few fields is it as difficult to preserve the balance 
between these functions as in that of cultural and educational 
affairs in which every citizen can claim some sort of stake 
or expertise; and in no field is American policy more in need 
of clarification. As Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong puts it in his 
inimitable and melodious way : 


° Infra, p. 17. 
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Ne commodity is as strange 
as this thing called cultural exchange. 


What is particularly strange about cultural exchange is the 
fact, already noted, that the government does not really 
acknowledge the concept of “culture.” Policy statements are 
silent on what is meant by the use of the term. They do not 
indicate which cultures are being distinguished for exchange 
purposes, or what the criteria are in terms of which they might 
be differentiated from each other. In fact one looks in vain 
for the semblance even of any conceptual framework in terms 
of which the inner order of a country is being analyzed. 
The actual ruling reference here as in the general field of 
political science appears to be “the state,” and states are 
deemed alike in fundamental respects. All official mention of 
“culture” thus has a perfunctory and somewhat hollow ring. 
What it suggests at best is that the government is aware of 
certain aspects in the present organization and comportment 
of the new Asian and African states which as yet fall short 
of the norms set by the more developed modern occidental 
states. Since these differences are perceived as temporary 
phenomena, “culture” too is probably viewed as a transitional 
condition. There is, of course, nothing intellectually wrong 
with such an analysis (provided it really is an analysis), but 
apart from being incongruous with the terminology actually 
employed, this orientation is also a political liability since 
many of our partner nations in exchange programs are highly 
culture-conscious and intent on being recognized as such, each 
in its cultural authenticity. 


The second set of “strange” phenomena requiring clarifica- 
tion relates to the world view in behalf of which cultural and 
educational exchanges are conceived and organized. Is it really 
true that “. . . the people of the world, including those once 
voiceless or ignored, have become a dominant factor in inter- 
national affairs” and that democratic forms of government 
have spread throughout the world?® These questions are 
answered in the affirmative by the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural Affairs, which then 
proceeds to argue that the conduct of foreign relations can 
and should be popularized by means of educational and cul- 
tural exchanges—an eventuality which would be dismissed out 
of hand by most governments (and these are despotic rather 


* Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on International Educational 


and Cultural Affairs, A Beacon of Hope, April 1963, p. 7. For a stimulat- 
ing discussion of this and other documents, see Nathan N. Firestone, 
“Toward a Political Theory of Cultural and Educational Exchange” in 
Michael J. Flack (ed.), Five Studies in International Cultural and Educa- 
tional Exchange, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, Spring 1964 (mimeo.). 
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than democratic as claimed in the report) as a misunderstand- 
ing of the function of diplomacy. 


The Principle of Reciprocity 


The reluctance to perceive diversity and the easy assumption 
of sameness and unity in all major human pursuits and aspira- 
tions which emerge as the presiding auspices of our “culture”- 
oriented policies make one wonder at times whether there is 
more to the idea of exchange than the merely physical transfer 
of persons and objects. No doubt is left by the records that 
the United States is eager to teach and serve others so as to 
help advance the cause of moral and intellectual solidarity, of 
economic and social development, or of democracy and peace, 
But should it be one of the major objectives of an exchange 
program to develop others and change the environment in 
which they live? These goals can be accommodated legit‘mately 
by treaties arranging for economic aid and technical assistance, 
but they are not easily compatible with the principle of parity 
and reciprocity which is the heart of the idea of exchange.” 
The logic of this context—which assumes the continuous pres- 
ence of cultural diversity—would seem to call instead for an 
emphasis on what UNESCO refers to as “mutual appreciation” 
and for an alignment therefore with the following major 
guidelines: 

(1) The development of friendly relations between peoples of 

different nationality or culture through personal contact which 


involves learning about and improving appreciation of each other’s 
ways of life. 


(2) The development of specific techniques and academic disci- 
plines through the sharing of ideas and experience derived from 
various national sources." 


The same categories of objectives have been given promi- 
nence also by a fellowship program sponsored by the World 
Health Organization. A report evaluating the experience as 
recorded in the Western Pacific Region concludes that fellow- 
ships with this slant are indeed effective means of (a) pro- 


” Supra, p. 8. Undertakings such as the Foreign Leader Program of 
the Department of State (instituted in 1947) are particularly construe- 
tive aspects of cultural diplomacy, but they were evidently not conceived 
as “exchanges.” An element of mutuality was nonetheless recognized, as 
the following excerpt from a briefing book for incoming Secretary Dean 
Rusk shows: “The Foreign Leader Program is intended to develop in 
other countries an informed nucleus of influential persons who, as a 
result of their observations and experiences in this country, can_ be 
expected to present to their own people an accurate and an understanding 
interpretation of the United States and its people.” Robert E. Elder, 
The Foreign Leader Program, Operations in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1961), p. 3. 

2 UNESCO, Document WS/1066.51-IE, being a draft paper prepared 
by the Division of International Relations and Exchanges, Department of 
International Exchanges (17 October 1966). 
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moting international exchanges of knowledge; (b) improving 
standards of teaching and training in health, medicine, and 
related fields; (c) advancing research; (d) introducing new 
concepts, methods, etc.; (e) starting new activities and im- 
proving existing ones—quite apart from meeting the short- 
term or direct objective of strengthening national health 
services.** 


It is not suggested here that U.S. policies be modeled upon, 
or otherwise brought in line with, the work of international 
organizations. These particular formulations of possible, and 
it is here believed desirable, dimensions in “cultural and edu- 
cational exchanges” were chosen rather because they embody 
precisely those approaches to intercultural relations and in- 
tellectual life in which the West has traditionally pioneered and 
excelled.1* A renewed stress on reciprocity would be con- 
ducive to a further expansion of the universe of knowledge 
in which no men feel as much at home as Europeans and 
Americans. For example, instead of assuming that motivation, 
work, or leisure have been adequately defined by Western 
scholarship in such disciplines as psychology and economics, 
and that African and Asian understandings of these con- 
cepts will, in time, correspond to the norms set in the West, 
scholars young and old might use exchange programs to test 
these assumptions, recommend changes in or additions to 
existing norms if these do not accommodate newly discovered 
facts, and thus develop their respective academic fields even as 
they try to develop non-Western nations. 


Specific, Tangible Goals Needed . 


Fellowship and exchange programs, as formulated and admin- 
istered by the United Nations and different Specialized Agen- 
cies, point to another complex of realizations that seem to have 
been somewhat neglected in the American practice. They in- 
dicate that there is an advantage in not meeting a major pur- 
pose head-on. The general UNESCO-sponsored objective may 
be “mutual appreciation,” but the immediate rallying point 
for a scheduled involvement in a foreign culture world is sup- 
posed to be defined in specific and tangible ways—that is to say, 
it should be limited to the study of a particular institution, the 
acquisition of a particular skill. Similarly, the ultimate achieve- 
ment in a WHO project may consist in the cooperative, mutu- 
ally profitable advancement of certain sciences, but the actual 


* WHO Regional Committee Western Pacific, 18th session, Taipei, 13-19 
Sept. 1967 (WPR/RC 18/6, 14 July 1967). This report credits the 
Rockefeller Foundation with the development of many of the approaches 
adopted by WHO, referring in this respect particularly to the 1953 annual 
report of the foundation. 

* See supra, p. 9. 
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assignment calls for the improvement of local health services 
along carefully specified lines.’* This approach commends itself, 
first, because it makes possible reliable methods of controlling 


and evaluating programs ** which were, after all, conceived in | 


terms of their public significance; and second, because it pro- 
vides more auspicious circumstances for individual achieve. 


ment. For nothing is quite so frustrating for the human © 


mind—especially when it is required to function in a new or 
alien environment—as to have to focus on intangible goals. 


Translated into the American context, this record suggests 
that programs officially calling for “the improvement of civic 
awareness,” “‘a change in living conditions,” “the furtherance 
of political stability,” or “prevention of the growth of com- 
munism” are apt to cramp the best efforts of all who are en- 
gaged in them, be they Americans or their foreign counter- 
parts. Such aims, however vague, may nonetheless be ap- 
proximated if they are viewed as desirable incidents to primary 








purposes that are quite specific. For example, non-Western ( 


leaders may have a better chance of “understanding the United 
States and its people” if they are invited to this country for an 
exchange of multinational experiences with legislative proc- 
esses, the role of the judiciary, or new developments in agri- 
culture. 


Finally, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that cultural 
and educational exchanges are intellectually demanding for 
all participants. As such, they ought to involve only people 
who are reasonably sure of themselves and sure also of their 
culture. For it is obvious that there can be no cultural exchange 
unless those who engage in it know what it is they are exchang- 
ing. As Armstrong and Brubeck, the gurus of cultural ex- 
change, put it in their characterization of “The Real Ambas- 
sadors”’: 


Remember who you are 
and what you represent. 


The main requirement in the selection of candidates, then, 
should be a kind of maturity ** that enables the individual to 


* Cf. Supra, p. 18. See also Administrative Committee on Co-Ordination, 
39th session, 28-30 April 1955, Vienna (Co-Ordin./R.494), Report of 
Ad Hoc Committee on Fellowships; and Reports by UN in collaboration 
with UNESCO on “Triangular Fellowship Programme” (1967, 1968). 

* For one of the most interesting and suggestive discussions of evalua- 
tion methodologies, see Pan American Health Organization, 59th Meet- 
ing, Washington, D.C., July-August 1968, especially annex 1 (CE 59/9). 

** UNESCO recommends that scholarships be granted on the postgradu- 
ate level so as to reduce cultural confusion; negative reactions to a foreign 
environment, we learn from this source, are often due to the immaturity 
of those who are sent abroad. See Report on International Scholarships, 
prepared in the Division of International Relations and Exchanges, De- 
a of International Exchanges, 17 October 1966 (WS/1066.5.-IE), 
PP. 9-5. 
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understand a foreign situation without surrendering to it by 
“exchanging” his personality. Now it goes without saying, 
at least in the framework of this paper, that “maturity” is in 
considerable measure a function of each particular culture, 
and that common international criteria cannot be assumed. 
The cultural profile of each separate society ought therefore 
to be known in all of its major aspects before one can hope to 
choose the right African leaders, Arab students, or American 
teachers for participation in an exchange. 


These reflections on American cultural policy derive what- 
ever merit they carry from the general premises stated in the 
first section of the paper. In this limited context the conclusion 
is inevitable that sponsors of cultural and educational ex- 
changes must seek to minimize the risks of disaffection, aliena- 
tion, and confusion so as to maintain the integrity of the per- 
son as well as that of the culture. As early remarks sought to 
suggest, this obligation is today nowhere else as urgent as in 
our own society. 


THE MAIN QUESTION to which the discussion has addressed it- 
self—“Do educational and cultural exchanges have political 
relevance ?”’—is thus readily answered in the affirmative, and 
this in the light of both international history and the state of 
contemporary international relations, 9 


World Communication, Culture, 
and Statecraft 


by Bryant Wedge 


BOUT 10 YEARS AGO the battery-powered transistor radio 
came to the Egyptian village and changed the village out- 

look permanently. About 10 years ago mass-produced television 
receivers became available to the poorest American household, 
and most assuredly this has changed the outlook of the poor. 
About 10 years ago jet aircraft began to place intercontinental 
travel within the reach of literally millions of persons, and 
man’s perception of his world has been changed. Quite recently 
we viewed our earth from the depths of space, a small blue 
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@ BRYANT WEDGE, M.D., is a social psychiatrist who specializes in 
the study of psychological factors in international relations. He hag 
been psychiatrist-in-chief of Yale’s Department of University Health 
and was U.S. Eisenhower Exchanae Fellow in 1959. Dr. Wedge ig 
presently lecturer at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy and 
director of the Institute for the Study of National Behavior of West 
Medford, Mass. 


disk in a vast void, and that new perspective was shared simul- 
taneously by much of mankind. 


Ten years from now, inevitably, the sights and sounds of 
events in most of the world will be instantly available to most 
of the world’s people through the medium of a truly worldwide 
network of communications facilities. We know this is inevit- 
able because technological development makes it possible and, 
in the history of communications, what is possible quickly 
becomes reality.. The transistor was invented in 1948; by 1958 
Egyptian villagers had radios at their ears—and so did 
Brazilian, Indonesian, Ceylonese, and Nigerian townspeople. 


The impact of the sudden and continuing acceleration of the 
rate, quantity, and diffusion of information among peoples 
and nations on the exercise of statecraft has already been 
great and will soon become enormous. What has already hap- 
pened has nowhere been fully recognized, and even less have 
the instruments and methods of statecraft been organized to 
guide response. What will happen in the next decade could well 
alter the course of international events beyond recognition. 


The rising tide of international communication’ certainly 
cannot be stopped; neither can it be mastered by any govern- 
ment—except perhaps briefly and locally; but it can be taken 
into account, its consequences estimated, its ill effects miti- 
gated, and its useful potential reenforced. The flood that can- 
not be controlled can be channeled. 


Let me review some of the problems raised by this predict- 
able future history, let me guess what some of the consequences 
may be, and let me suggest some lines of action that we might 
take now to accommodate our statecraft to the events that are 
upon us. 


Accelerating Flow of World Communication 


To return to the Egyptian villager: the mold of at least 3,000 
years of history was broken in 1958 with the arrival of the 


1For a fuller analysis of some of the issues involved in international 
communication, see Dr. Wedge’s article “Communication Analysis and 
Comprehensive Diplomacy” in A. Hoffman (ed.), International Communi- 
cation and the New Diplomacy (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1969). 
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transistor radio. Until then, the reality world of the ordinary 
inhabitant of Met-el-Haroun in the Delta Region had been 
bounded by the horizon and the distance he could walk in half 
a day. It is true that the sons of the town leaders went off to 
Cairo to school and sometimes returned for visits; officials 
came from the province capital or from Cairo with programs 
and decrees; schoolteachers and the local army-police head- 
quarters were manned by outsiders; produce was boxed and 
bundled and sent to market, and the village store brought items 
from the “outside” world. Perhaps three newspapers arrived 
in Met-el-Haroun each day; these provided the main topic for 
discussion of the wider world—the doings of President Nasser, 
the perfidies of Israel and whatever states supported her, the 
progress on the Aswan Dam, the new decrees from Cairo. 


Met-el-Haroun received, in fact, much information from the 
outside world, but it was mostly secondhand, the stuff of gossip, 
neither immediate nor salient to village life. The ordinary 
villager learned of the world indirectly, from what filtered 
through the travelers and the literate; he did not actively par- 
ticipate in communication but absorbed the most concrete and 
immediate items of an already selected flow of information. The 
village was life, the horizon its boundary, Cairo its outpost, 
and the wider world irrelevant. 


Then came the transistor radio and Met-el-Haroun joined 
the nation; as it did, the international world entered the psy- 
chological landscape of the village for the first time. Met-el- 
Haroun joined the “global village conversation.” For the im- 
mediacy of direct radio contact with President Nasser, in the 
first instance, brought life to the idea of nation and, almost at 
once, a consciousness of Egypt’s friends and adversaries in the 
world. Within 2 years the town elders were eager to comment 
to or query the foreign visitor on the shape of world political 
affairs—even to make a case for the point of view that was now 
theirs. 


This event would be inconsequential were it not for the 
fact that Met-el-Harouns were occurring simultaneously on a 
global scale and that such villagers, the mass of the population 
of the world, became factors in the international process at the 
moment that world politics became a factor for them. For what 
the village believes influences what the nation can do; mobiliza- 
tion of populations for national tasks necessarily exposes polit- 
ical authority to popular judgment. This matters a great deal 
to other governments as well, for no important influence in the 
international behavior of states can be a matter of indifference 
to those whose interests are involved. 


The principle of communication with influential audiences 
is as old as statecraft: Plato and Machiavelli, Ben Franklin and 
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Lenin all subscribed to the view; substantial apparatuses of 
propaganda and information, cultural exchanges and education 
have been directed toward significant audiences in significant 
nations. What is thoroughly new, and still unassimilated in 
the arts of statecraft, is the scope and complexity of inter- 
national information flows and the shift in the location of 
influence toward the mass or base levels of the population, 
Sovereignty has diffused more broadly in almost all nations 
largely as a consequence of technotronic communication, and 
the sovereign audience which diplomacy must address has 
therefore broadened its character. 


As an outcome of these changes, nations are increasingly 
directing their messages to the “villages” that are important 
to them; increasingly, too, the conversations are becoming 
global in character. Finally, the force of technological thrusts 
insures that the audience for the most important events any- 
where in the world will approach a world audience; that the 
immediacy and impact of messages will affect the images, ideas, 
and actions of more and more of the world constituencies and, 
through them, the actions of their governments. 


The channel capacity for instantaneous worldwide informa- 
tion flows will increase, it is fair to guess, at least ten- and 
perhaps a hundred-fold in the next decade. Mass communica- 
tions will involve more and more television, the number and 
range of private communication channels will be multiplied 
and cheapened, multinational commerce will penetrate more 
deeply the economic life of nations—carrying its messages of 
geocentrism. Given reasonable peace on the globe, people will 
move more freely in greater numbers for business and for the 
pleasure of knowing their world. 


This world communication explosion raises a whole series 


of problems for the conduct of statecraft. How can we convey | 


the messages that we intend to the global audience? Should 
there be some attempt to control outflow of information, or at 
least explain its significance? What safeguards can be taken 
against the risks of crosspolitical misinterpretation? Is the 
control by the United States of the largest share of facilities 
an advantage? How thoroughly should the United States at- 
tempt to saturate its audiences with news of itself and its 
purposes? How is the reaction of global audiences to be pre- 
dicted and measured? How much effort should be put into as- 
sessing the impact of global communication on specific peoples 
and polities? What access should other nations have to global 
communication facilities and should this be politically con- 
trolled? Should political propaganda be banned and, if so, 
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how can this be defined? What is the role of educational and 
cultural exchange in global communication? 


The Cross-Cultural Problem 


When messages cross national boundaries they also pass into 
political and cultural systems that differ from the context 
in which they originated. The same words assume different— 
and often loaded—meanings. Ideas which are taken for granted 
as representing the natural good of mankind may strike other 
peoples as threats to social order. Gestures of friendship may 
appear arrogant. Messages of intent may be misinterpreted. 
Each of these events has already occurred many times, and all 
are apt to be multiplied by accelerated communication. For 
example: 


A word: “Free enterprise” has meant to North Americans 
a desirable system of competitive business in an open mar- 
ket; to South Americans it means “freedom” of the rich to 
exploit the poor—the freedom of the fox in the chicken-coop. 


An idea: Socialism as an idea means variously, to most 
Americans, state control, state ownership, or state welfar- 
ism. To many “third world” citizens the idea of socialism is 
coterminous with social justice, income distribution, pro- 
tection from peonage. 


A gesture: Mr. Khrushchev’s over-the-head handclasp was 
intended to convey the fraternal greetings of a friendly peo- 
ple; in the United States it was interpreted as a victory 
gesture. President Johnson’s stabbing finger offended Latin 
Americans, who saw an admonishment being administered 
to inferiors. 


Intent: The Japanese decision to “table” response to a 
surrender offer was intended to convey active consideration ; 
the impression that the offer was rejected justified atomic 
bombing of Japan. 


Global public communication exposes the communicator to 
all the risks of misinterpretation, distortion, and misunder- 
standing of intention when a message reaches other cultures. 
Conflict may increase as well as decrease as a consequence; 
images may worsen as a result of image-building efforts—an 
excellent example is the counterproductive effect of cultural 
exchanges of Arabic persons in the Soviet Union in the 1950’s. 


Culture systems are exceedingly complex and tied up with 
the history and politics of nations. The elements of culture— 
language, belief, value, customs, forms of relationship, outlooks 
on the world—are in constant interaction and, in the con- 
temporary world, are constantly changing. They provide the 
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standards by which messages are interpreted. It can be said 
with confidence that there will be unexpected responses to 
information that crosses culture boundaries on both sides of the 
interaction; the receiver will interpret some messages in 
unexpected ways and the sender will find intentions distorted 
and will often interpret the distortion as willful or hostile 
policy. 

The principal problem of public diplomacy is to minimize 
the risks of misinterpretation and to encourage the framing of 
international messages to facilitate better understanding of 
the purposes of a nation. The inescapable corollary of this 
purpose is that public diplomacy is bound to provide corrective 
mechanisms for the communication process: constant watch 
on the character of information output to see that known cross- 
cultural irritants are minimized, constant soundings of the 
reception of messages and their interpretation in other socie- 
ties, constant and fearless reporting to governments and lead- 
ers as to the actual effects of their output, and continual 
counsel as to means of correcting misunderstandings that do 
arise. 


At this point it may be wise to add that the role of the 
public diplomat in operating between cultures is not neces- 
sarily one of advocating universal cooperation but of insuring 
that the intentions of his government are accurately under- 
stood. For example, miscalculations as to American intentions 
in Asia contributed to the Communist attack on Korea, and 
Nasser’s misunderstanding of Secretary Dulles’ position on 
arms purchases from the Soviet bloc led indirectly to the Suez 
crisis. These serious and very expensive mistakes were, in con- 
siderable part, due to failures in public communication as well 
as of private diplomacy. An alert and culture-conscious public 
diplomacy might have lessened the chances of such mis- 
calculation, chances that will multiply with global communica- 
tion. 


Probable Consequences and Implications for Statecraft 


We already have a foretaste of the effects of accelerated global 
communication—enough to predict crudely the likely conse- 
quences of the impact of the next quantum jump. Among 
them: 


(1) Governments will further lose control of information 
flows to their constituents. Iron and bamboo curtains have 
proved highly penetrable, not only because of outside pressure 
but because of demands of populations to participate in the 
world society—especially demands of youth and intellectuals. 
Even the censorship of the marketplace so evident in the United 
States will be weakened as the search for variety is stimulated 
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by the inflow of world events in the immediacy of their oc- 
currence. In all states the wish to know will gain strength and 
efforts at censorship or control of the flow of information will 
be resented. 


The implication of this likelihood for statecraft is that those 
governments that oppose freedom of access to information 
will suffer loss of confidence among their people. The tide runs 
toward openness, and wisdom in statecraft will run with the 
tide. 


(2) World public opinion will gain in influence. In an age 
of interdependence, no nation can long stand in isolation. Those 
that try, from Haiti to China, sooner or later suffer loss of 
that vigor that springs from exchange and interaction. We 
have recently seen evidence that widespread disapproval of a 
world audience for the American conduct of the Viet-Nam war 
has had a very potent effect on U.S. policies and even on domes- 
tic political events. The military dictatorship of Iraq has had 
to take account of international reaction to public hangings of 
alleged spies. It is plain that the Soviet suppression of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 carried a very painful price in public response, 
a price that had to be weighed both before and after the event. 


As the global communication flow accelerates, governments 
will have to add weight to considering the impact of policies 
and announcements on international public opinion; they will 
have to consider multiple audiences; they will need to respond 
to the flow of opinion as this becomes evident. The Wilsonian 
idea of open diplomacy will perforce come toward realization. 
The scientific art of public diplomacy will take its place in the 
councils of state as it develops new techniques of analysis and 
practice. 





(3) Discontent, frustration, and disturbance will be stirred 
up in domestic populations. The penetration of vast quantities 
of appeal and views of better material life into the living rooms 
of the American poor via television has stirred expectations 
and frustration; it is not accidental that television sets have 
been the particular targets of looters in urban riots. The 
process is worldwide: Czech youth envy freedom of expression 
that they experience from communication penetration, and they 
demand it for themselves; Soviet intellectuals grow frustrated 
by internal censorship; Chinese “bourgeois survivals” are un- 
doubtedly fortified by foreign contact; and even the Red Guard 
of Chinese youth clearly attempted to communicate with the 
wider world through their wall newspapers before they were 
in turn suppressed. American youth in revolt against their own 
society borrow philosophy from Mao and tactics from Che; and 
the Yippie movement adopted shock troop techniques from 
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Japanese radical movements in preparing to try to disrupt the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago. 


No government can wholly welcome the rising expectations 
and demands that make people frustrated; certainly no gov- 
ernment likes the diffusion of techniques of protest and disrup- 
tion. Yet all governments face such difficulties partly because 
of the examples broadcast through the world communications 
network. All governments must respond to these domestic 
issues with the knowledge that the world’s eyes are upon them, 
as the Yippie chant in Chicago—“The world is watching!” — 
made explicit. Domestic dissidents are likely to play increas- 
ingly to the world audience. 


Every government thus will need to seek ways to minimize 
the outbreak of domestic revolt, especially of the kind that is 
expressed in violence and police violence. China has lost world 
prestige; the franc has been imperiled in France; American 
democracy has been tarnished. The price is high. 


(4) New networks of international fraternity will become 
elaborated and strengthened. As channels of communication 
and travel multiply, people with common interests will join in 
interchange and common enterprise. This process is already 
apparent in multinational business, reaching even into the 
Communist bloc; it is growing among scientists who increas- 
ingly conceive of themselves as members of a worldwide non- 
political scientific community; world youth, especially, sub- 
scribes to a nonnational, international outlook. 


That statecraft which wishes to take advantage of the forces 
generated by worldwide communication will not oppose this 
trend and may even encourage it. At the national level the 
advantages of stimulating productive enterprise are great. No 
nation has a monopoly on techniques or innovation; all can 
gain by strengthening their own business, scientific, and social 
communities through external inputs and stimuli. At the inter- 
national level of statecraft the growth of world ties tends to 
strengthen interdependence on a human level, stabilizing rela- 
tionships between peoples and reducing the likelihood of hostile 
polarization. 


(5) There will be a selective diffusion of common standards 
through the international community, leading toward a type of 
world culture. Communications linkages require coimpatible 
sending and receiving apparatus and controls so that every 
participating or eavesdropping society is forced to develop 
some elements that meet world standards. As a result, societies 
inevitably import the techniques and technicians “plugged in” 
to universal culture and world communications networks. Nor 
can any nation afford to remain in isolation for long if it 
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wishes to avoid becoming a provincial backwater ; even China’s 
progress is paced by Western-educated men who keep contact 
with world science and culture. 


In the very long run, the development of a worldwide culture 
—at least a technological world culture—will tend to reduce 
areas of misunderstanding and, as the dependence of nations on 
world systems becomes apparent, will dampen international 
conflict. It seems to me that the promotion and widest possible 
sharing of the world communications system among nations 
may prove the best form of national defense, for any state that 
should threaten the interdependent linkages would threaten 
all the nations of the globe. 


(6) There will inevitably be negative reactions to the de- 
velopment of international culture. One of the principal prob- 
lems for statecraft in the next generations will be the neces- 
sity to cope with regressive nationalistic responses to the im- 
pact of international intrusions. Governments, by habit, try 
to keep control; peoples, by habit, try to maintain their cus- 
tomary ways of life; communities, by social dynamic, tend to 
fence themselves against the outside. These abiding traits of 
human society insure resistance to culture imports. 


If DeGaulle resents American technical intrusions and 
considers that these impair the autonomy of France, the 
United States has dragged its feet on accepting the metric 
system of measurement far beyond technical rationality. 
Governments in transitional stages of development, particu- 
larly, strive to exclude foreign influence of all kinds; trade, 
travel, and communication .may be forbidden and emphasis 
placed on “purity” of language, culture, and even race. This 
sort of nativism appears to be latent in most peoples, even in 
advanced states, and could well be stimulated by the impact of 
massive international intrusions. 


It would be very difficult to regulate the rate of development 
of worldwide communications systems, although some thought 
could well be given to the tolerance of peoples of different cul- 
tures for the changes that such systems will induce. Further, 
the states that appear most pressing in their intrusions may 
well be recipients of vigorous reaction; they will be accused 
of cultural imperialism and attempts to exercise communica- 
tion hegemony. It would appear wise for the United States, in 
particular, both to restrain its output and to denationalize 
maximally the ownership and use of world communications 
facilities. 


Toward Response to Global Communication 


What I have described is already in process. The transistor 
radio, civilian jet aircraft, and communications satellites 
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have all appeared within two decades, and their impact is 
already felt. Multiply this by 10 and you will have a measure 
of the opportunity and the problem for the next decade. The 
shape of relations among the world’s peoples and nations will 
certainly change, as will the shape of statecraft. 


So far, the response to this challenge has been wholly inade. 
quate; no agency of government, no private organization, and 
no international body has begun to cope with the enormous 
implications of a true world communications network. As I 
have suggested, the measurements of effects have been min- 
imal; although the human sciences now have a fair capability 
for assessing the problems, they have not gained support for 
doing so on anything like the scale the challenge demands. 
It may not be amiss to suggest a few steps that might be 
taken to begin to respond to the realities. 


The first need, of course, is to begin to formulate the issues 
involved in worldwide communication. I have attempted to 
suggest some of these, but the fact is that there is no body 
that has systematically scouted the global problem. Implica- 
tions for the future shape of international relations, for the 
peace of the world, and for the United States itself are pro- 
found enough to deserve much greater attention from public 
and private communicators. 


The new field of public diplomacy remains barely visible. The 
Edward R. Murrow Center of Public Diplomacy of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University is the first 
institution to take a professional approach to the problems, 
It is still in the formative stages. Even a cursory survey of 
the field demonstrates the need for major efforts to pull to- 
gether what is known, to fill in the main outlines of a research 
effort, to train professionals for the field, and to make begin- 
nings at broad public education. In comparison to the signif- 
icance of the realities, the response is still underdeveloped, 
underfunded, and underutilized. 


As a beginning remedy, it seems to me that we need to 
establish an institutional mechanism capable of approaching a 
global issue in global terms. Perhaps the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information could form the nucleus, as this 
commission reports directly to Congress on the activities of 
the U.S. Information Agency. Obviously, this commission 
would need to be greatly expanded and strengthened. It would 
need to invite representation from every government and 
private agency that significantly participates in the global 
communications network: the White House and the Depart- 
ment of State, the Defense Department and the armed services, 
the internationally operating corporations, the travel industry, 
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and, especially, the growing community of communications 
carriers—networks and publishers that export programs and 
publications to international audiences. Each of these has a 
direct stake in the global communications process, and each 
stands to suffer from disturbances in the systems arising from 
inadequate attention to its impact. Ultimately the purpose 
would be to evolve global communications guidelines. 


Whatever the mechanism of interchange and coordination 
in the broad public-private international communications com- 
munity, substantial funding will be needed to develop programs 
of research and training, monitoring and advisory servicing 
of the community. I would propose raising funds for the com- 
mission by direct taxation on travel and communications 
traffic, with proceeds reserved for the commission; it is rea- 
sonable that the users should pay the tolls. A .1 percent tax 
on travel, international message services, export values of films 
and programs and the like, with matching contributions from 
government agencies with overseas operations, rising to .5 per- 
cent in 5 years, would fund a program that, in my view, would 
be cheap considering the potential of the system to contribute 
to peace, security, and productivity on the one hand, or to 
precipitate tension, conflict, and international friction and 
miscalculation on the other. 


Besides organizing and operating global-scale systems for 
assessment of the ongoing impact of global communications on 
world societies and culture regions, and besides providing the 
mechanism for feeding information concerning this impact 
back to the communicator—a fundamental requirement for 
any effective communications system—the most important 
function of such a commission would be to support the develop- 
ment of a truly professional level of research and training in 
communications analysis and public diplomacy. University 
centers and institutes, centering their work on the problems 
of cultural interaction and the communicative relations of 
human societies, would rapidly develop new professional capac- 
ities to cope with the consequences of this new set of circum- 
stances. 


Constructive Response in the Next Decade 


Within the decade of global communication acceleration, from 
1970 to 1980, we could make a constructive response that would 
make an immense difference in the effects of global communica- 
tion on the world’s societies, including our own. I can imagine 
established systems by which communicators and political 
leaders could continually be reminded of the reaction of 
global publics to their messages; it is likely that such publics 
will respond enthusiastically and voluntarily to opportunities 
to register their views. Effective communication begins with 
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effective listening and, moreover, the consequences favor demo- 
cratic justice. 


I can imagine reasonably effective systems for monitoring 
output and correcting messages to various world publics— 
almost certainly we will be able to play contemplated state- 
ments against information storage systems and identify poten- 
tial sources of distortion before they occur. (For several years 
presidential speeches have taken account of the semantic 
problems of political language; it has been confirmed that 
terms such as “socialism” are best avoided because they 
mean different things to different people.) 


Most important, I can imagine that professional communica- 
tions analysts will be attached to every agency and organiza- 
tion with significant international operations; the communica- 
tions analyst will advise the communicators on shaping outputs 
in terms of audience responses and will link the organization to 
the overall global communications network through access to 
the national commission on global communications. Eventually, 
I suppose, such professionals would make use of computer 
stations that can tap central data banks to help in estimating 
the effects of messages on specific publics. 


WORLDWIDE COMMUNICATION presents a powerful challenge to 
mankind; for the first time in human history we are all linked 
into one community. The interdependence of world societies is 
so great that we must change some of the age-old habits of 
relationship between different societies and find new ways of 
communicating among peoples of diverse outlook. We have, 
theoretically, the capacity for adequate response. Whether we 
do so depends on public recognition of the perils and the op- 
portunities of the next few years. 0 


The Special Case 
of U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchanges 


by Frederick C. Barghoorn 


NALYSIS, evaluation, or indeed even simple description of 
communications processes between the United States and 

the Soviet Union is likely, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, to be a somewhat frustrating exercise. The difficulties 
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(Little, Brown, 1966), and is a contributor to World Politics, Slavic 
Review, New York Times Magazine, and other publications. 


confronting the researcher reflect the difficulties, complexities, 
and frustrations inherent in the communications and exchange 
processes themselves. In dealing with the delicate, often con- 
fidential information concerning personal contacts between 
Americans and citizens of states such as the U.S.S.R., where 
government tends to regard as the concern of the state activi- 
ties regarded in the West as mainly private, discretion is 
required, and of course vital information is likely to be un- 
available or in very short supply. Such problems, in turn, 
reflect asymmetries in the interactions and transactions be- 
tween two such different social, political, and cultural systems 
as those of the United States and the U.S.S.R. These contrasts 
are well-known but must be at least briefly mentioned as back- 
ground for what follows. 


It should be emphasized that differences of organizational 
structure and ideology, and also cultural differences reflecting 
very different histories, create problems for both sides in the 
U.S.-Soviet cultural relationship.’ Frictions arising from these 
asymmetries make it difficult to perceive and maximize inter- 
ests that are common to a relatively pluralistic, individualistic, 
and unideological society like the United States and one as 
centralized as the U.S.S.R., with a political culture still perme- 
ated by the official creed of Marxism-Leninism. The complica- 
tions involved in structural and ideological differences are 
intensified by differences in levels of economic and political 
development. 


For the Soviet political elite, large-scale contacts between 
Soviet citizens and “bourgeois” foreigners, especially when 
they might grow into spontaneous, intimate personal relation- 
ships, can give rise to dysfunctionalities which may, in some 
cases, require the attention of the political police (KGB). On 
the American side, there is likely to be perhaps less under- 
standing than might be desirable of the difficulties faced by 
Soviet political authorities in providing, for American partici- 
pants in scholarly and academic exchanges or for ordinary 
tourists, the facilities, services, amenities, and general atmos- 
phere to which Americans are accustomed and which they 
regard as normal. Americans are likely to be irritated or occa- 





* For the Stalin era, see the valuable study by Sylvia Margulies, The 
Pilgrimage to Russia (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1968), 
and also Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960). 
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sionally even horrified by the “zero-sum game” mentality with 
which many Soviet officials involved in the administration and 
supervision of exchange relationships appear to approach their 
tasks. However, historians, social scientists, and literary schol- 
ars equipped with greater knowledge of the Soviet system and 
of Russian history, and also natural scientists imbued with a 
conviction of the transnational character of scientific research 
and discovery, can usually view the difficulties and frustrations 
involved in living or traveling in the U.S.S.R. and in com- 
municating with Soviet colleagues abroad with a considerable 
measure of balance and understanding. This is especially true 
of those whose personalities are such as to enable them to dis- 
regard petty pinpricks and the absence of the comforts and 
conveniences which they take for granted at home. 


Although anything approaching a full and systematic de- 
scription or analysis of the processes and effects of U.S.-Soviet 
educational, scientific, artistic, and other exchanges would 
require studies larger in scope and more precise in method 
than any as yet undertaken, we can be reasonably certain that 
exchanges have, over a long period of years, been regarded by 
the two governments concerned, as well as probably by most 
participants on both sides, as mutually beneficial and reason- 
ably satisfactory. In support and explanation of this state- 
ment it will be appropriate to present some historical and 
statistical data. We shall be concerned here with the post- 
Stalin era only. 


Recent History of U.S.-Soviet Exchanges 


Considerable exchange activity between the United States and 
the Soviet Union began as early as 1955, when the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants (IUCTG) began its 
14 years of hard bargaining, imaginative leadership, and out- 
standing achievement in organizing and financially supporting 
travel by American scholars to the Soviet Union. The present 
program of Soviet-American exchanges began, in its most 
basic and essential patterns, in 1958. In January of that year 
the first of what now amount to six exchange agreements was 
concluded; the most recent one was signed in Moscow in July 
1968. 


The functions of the IUCTG and those of the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) in exchanges with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe are, beginning with the academic 
year 1969-70, being assumed by a new organization, the 
International Research and Exchange Board (IREX), the 
executive personnel of which have already participated in 
exploratory conversations with the appropriate Soviet authori- 
ties and in very promising negotiations with officials and 
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scholars in Yugoslavia, Romania, and other East European 
countries. 


It is of some interest to note that the preamble to the most 
recent U.S.-Soviet exchange agreement contains the statement 
that the two governments entered into it “Believing that the 
continuation of exchanges will contribute to the broadening of 
mutual understanding between the American and Soviet peo- 
ples.” This statement, as well as previous renewals of the 
agreement, may be interpreted as indicating a shared opinion 
in Moscow and in Washington that, in the nuclear age, the 
maintenance of at least a modest level of officially regulated 
exchanges is useful and important to both sides, in spite of 
conflicts of purpose and power. 


At the same time, however, the fact that exchanges of per- 
sons between the two countries take place to a considerable 
extent within the framework of official agreement, reached 
after hard bargaining on both sides, indicates how special 
indeed, and one might even say fragile, is the exchange rela- 
tionship between the United States and the Soviet Union. This 
contrasts with, for example, the pattern of travel and personal 
relationships between the United States and such countries 
as Canada, Britain, or, for that matter, Japan. However, it 
should be kept in mind in making such comparisons that travel 
and personal contacts between the U.S.S.R. and other Com- 
munist countries seem to be subject to much the same inhibi- 
tions, restrictions, and official regulations as prevail between 
Russia and “capitalist” states. Indeed, among the Communist 
nations only Yugoslavia pursues, in its cultural and exchange 
relationships with non-Communist states, and insofar as pos- 
sible with Communist states, policies which more and more 
closely come to resemble those that prevail among the Western 
democracies. It should also, perhaps, be noted that for some 
months prior to the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
a “Yugoslav” pattern, or perhaps one even freer than that 
developed in Yugoslavia, was taking shape. To a surprising and 
encouraging degree, Czechoslovakia has continued, since the 
1968 invasion by Warsaw Treaty organization forces, to pursue 
a liberal policy of contacts and exchanges with the West. 


According to official U.S. Government data, during the 10 
years 1958-67 inclusive, 7,344 Soviet citizens participated in 
exchanges with this country. During the same years 10,977 
U.S. citizens traveled in Russia under the exchange agree- 
ment.’ It is, incidentally, an interesting statistical indicator 


*Exchanges With the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 1967, No. 29, 
prepared by the Soviet and Eastern European Exchanges Staff, Depart- 
ment of State, p. 2. During the same period more than 300 Americans 
and more than 300 Soviet graduate students and young scholars partici- 
pated in the exchanges between the IUCTG and Soviet universities. 
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of asymmetry in exchange patterns that, although no official 
data are available regarding travel by American citizens as 
tourists to Soviet Russia, since no official records are kept on 
this matter, a widely accepted expert estimate is that perhaps 
as many as 30,000 Americans visited the Soviet Union as tour- 
ists in 1967, while during the same year only 141 Soviet 
tourists, in 10 groups, visited the United States. Even this 
small collection represented an increase of one-third over the 
flow in the preceding year.’ In 1953, private American travel- 
ers to the U.S.S.R. had, it may be noted, numbered only 42, and 
as late as 1958 the figure apparently amounted to 7,000 or less.‘ 
The foregoing figures show how limited is travel and profes- 
sional and personal contact among citizens of the two most 
powerful states of the world. Clearly, this is quantitatively, as 
well as qualitatively, an “abnormal” pattern. The peculiarity of 
the pattern is further indicated by the fact that in such major 
exchanges as that between the IUCTG and the Soviet Ministry 
of Higher Education, Soviet participants are overwhelmingly 
scientists and engineers, while the Americans are mainly 
historians, literary scholars, and social scientists. However, 
while this asymmetry reflects the Kremlin’s utilitarian ap- 
proach, and is in some ways deplorable, it does not by any 
means preclude fruitful interactions and mutual benefits, both 
on a professional level and in terms of intellectual and cul- 
tural communion and dialog. Indeed, on the Soviet side, natural 
scientists, as a rule, are probably more likely than social sci- 
entists to be receptive to new ideas. 


Summary of Research Findings 


To explore some of the dimensions of communication and per- 
ception involved in American-Soviet exchanges of persons, this 
writer, in collaboration with Professor Ellen P. Mickiewicz 
of the Department of Political Science, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is presently engaged in the analysis of data contained 
in questionnaires returned by 180 persons in response to a long 
written inquiry sent to more than 650 persons in 1966 and 1967. 
The remainder of this study will be devoted to a preliminary 
analysis, by this writer alone, of some of the above-mentioned 
data. It should be emphasized that the findings presented 
herein are subject to review and revision and that they do 
not represent the final, considered conclusions of the two col- 
laborating researchers. Our analysis remains, in considerable 
part, uncompleted and the brief summary presented here is 
necessarily somewhat impressionistic. 


Those who were kind enough to fill out our questionnaire 
were a varied set of persons, consisting mainly of two principal 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
* Barghoorn, op. cit., p. 75. 
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subsets, namely, natural scientists who had traveled to the 
U.S.S.R. under the exchange program between the National 
Academy of Sciences (NAS) and the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., and a less homogeneous aggregation of scholars 
and graduate students specializing in the application of the 
social sciences, history, literature, and other disciplines to 
Soviet life and developments. In addition, the sample included 
a number of U.S. Government officials, businessmen, under- 
graduate majors in Russian studies, and a sprinkling of mem- 
bers of other categories. Generally, this is an “elite” sample 
and considerable pains were taken, especially with regard to 
the “Sovietologists,” to make it as representative and typical 
as possible. It would perhaps not be too much of an exaggera- 
tion to say that analysis of our data yields a reasonably 
representative set of images and opinions held by American 
natural scientists and American experts on the Soviet Union 
and, to a lesser degree, reflects “enlightened” American opinion 
regarding the process and effects of U.S.-Soviet exchanges. Un- 
fortunately we were not able to tap the opinions of Soviet 
exchangees, but some of our questions did elicit the opinions 
and judgments of our respondents regarding the attitudes and 
beliefs of Soviet counterparts. In this case and to that degree, 
then, the study is “comparative” in nature. 


It should perhaps be noted that the occupational distribution 
of our sample constitutes a kind of “mirror image” to that 
which one might reasonably expect in a more or less typical 
sample, of roughly comparable size, of Soviet scholarly and 
scientific visitors to the United States. As the data contained 
in the reports regularly issued by the Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Exchanges Staff of the Department of State, and by the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants reveal, and as 
we have already noted, the overwhelming majority of Soviet 
exchangees, especially in academic exchange programs, are 
specialists in the natural sciences and in engineering. This 
concentration of scientists and engineers among the Soviet 
participants in the exchange of graduate students and young 
scholars has become even more pronounced during the last 
year or two. 


Exchanges Are Beneficial 


Perhaps the most salient and frequently recurring theme in 
the responses of our sources was the opinion that exchanges 
were of substantial benefit, either to the participants or to the 
national interest of the United States, or to both. Also, many 
of our respondents emphasized that the experience was of 
benefit to the U.S.S.R. as well as to the United States. Only a 
tiny handful made statements that could, in our opinion, be 
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reasonably construed as expressing overall disapproval of 
exchanges. 


For the most part, however, our respondents were realistic 
and fully aware of the aspects of the Soviet system that nega- 
tively affect exchanges. A considerable part of their testimony 
was given to comment on the irritations, annoyances, frustra- 
tions, and occasional possible personal risks of exchanges to 
Americans and, as one American exchangee put it, the “shat- 
tering” experience that can befall Americans when they wit- 
ness Soviet friends “being accosted for interrogation.” Another 
participant put it: “In an overwhelming majority of cases, if 
an American spends any length of time at all in the Soviet 
Union, he is affected profoundly and lastingly.” Reading 
through the reports, one gets the impression that in many ways 
the Soviet Union is still—even for mature, relatively sophisti- 
cated American visitors—an exotic and mysterious land, ex- 
perience in which can be exciting, sometimes shocking, and, at 
times, even frightening. 


There was wide agreement that in various ways experience 
in the Soviet Union, particularly for periods of a semester 
or a full academic year, was of considerable benefit in terms 
of professional training and the acquisition of knowledge of 
professional value. However, many exchangees presented a 
carefully qualified evaluation of the professional training and 
informational benefits of exchanges. On the whole, the natural 
scientists appeared to think that they could learn relatively 
little professionally from experience in the U.S.S.R., although 
mathematicians were perhaps more enthusiastic as a rule than 
were physicists, chemists, and biologists. However, in terms 
of values other than narrowly professional ones, our natural 
scientists were, for the most part, glowingly positive in their 
evaluation of the benefits of U.S.-Soviet contacts. Among other 
things, many of our scientists and mathematicians pointed to 
the usefulness of establishing personal links with Soviet col- 
leagues, among the results of which, in some cases, were a more 
intimate understanding of the latter’s work and the inaugura- 
tion of useful correspondence and exchanges of publications. 


While historians and social scientists were more likely than 
their natural scientist colleagues to report experiences in- 
volving frustration or even hostility, they were also more 
likely to find that.their stay in the U.S.S.R. had been of indis- 
pensable value in providing insights into the operation of the 
Soviet system—insights that could not possibly have been 
derived from library study at home. Perhaps of all the profes- 
sional groups involved, literary scholars found their Russian 
experiences most rewarding, although in several cases they, 
too, pointed out how essential it was for them to be cautious 
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and circumspect in reporting the results of their experiences 
lest they injure their Soviet friends or acquaintances by 
attracting the attention of Soviet authorities to their state- 
ments or actions. 


Impact on Participants 


Of the 65 respondents who answered the relevant question, 
35 indicated that, in their opinion, the impact or effects of 
exchanges on Soviet participants were greater than on Ameri- 
cans. However, the number of those who thought the ex- 
change experience “greatly affected” American participants 
was slightly larger than the number who thought it “greatly 
affected” the Soviets. With respect to impact on both Amer- 
ican and Soviet participants, the overwhelming majority 
of respondents considered that the degree of impact was 
either “great” or “some,” and in both cases almost half of the 
total chose “great.” While these statistics seem rather im- 
pressive, the impression that they create is feeble in compari- 
son with that created by the vivid language used by some 
respondents. Some of them reported that Soviet people were 
prone to borrow, from American models, total patterns of hu- 
man relations and verbal and emotive expressiveness. Some 
even reported that contacts with Americans and other Western- 
ers could, especially in the case of Soviet youths, play an im- 
portant role in catalyzing latent dissent. 


In attempting to explain the responsiveness of Soviet citizens 
to the impact of contacts with foreigners, some of our sources 
stressed the vulnerability to external influences created by 
officially imposed isolation and a kind of “information starva- 
tion.”” Along the same lines, some respondents pointed to the 
shock sometimes experienced by Soviet citizens when they, as 
a result of contacts with foreigners, began to realize the super- 
ficiality of their information regarding the United States and 
the West generally. 


In connection with the foregoing observations, it should 
be noted that vivid and powerful statements regarding the 
impact of exchanges on Russians were made by only a minority 
of the sample. More frequently, respondents indicated that, in 
their opinion, Soviet participants were motivated by truly pro- 
fessional rather than by ideological, personal, or emotional 
factors in their relationships with American visitors and 
colleagues. However, the questionnaires contained, perhaps, 
sufficient evidence of the possibly disturbing ideological impact 
on Soviet exchangees to support the view that, as is also indi- 
cated by frequent items in the Soviet press, the Soviet authori- 
ties are indeed concerned about the potentially unsettling and 
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perhaps even subversive potential of contacts between Soviet 
citizens and foreigners. 


In view of what has just been reported, it is not surprising 
that our respondents, by a wide margin, found that among 
Soviet occupational groups those most favorable to exchanges 
with the United States were writers and natural scientists and 
those most opposed were party executives and officials of the 
KGB, or secret police. In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that most of the respondents had apparently had little 
contact with ordinary Soviet workers and extremely little con- 
tact with Soviet farmers. Generally, their contacts were with 
members of the intelligentsia and they were of the opinion, it 
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was clear, that these contacts would have been considerably © 


more pleasant and profitable for both sides had it not been for 
the restrictive or even coercive influence exerted by Soviet offi- 
cialdom. In this connection, it is extremely interesting that 69 
respondents expressed the opinion that “political officers” in- 
cluded in Soviet exchange delegations traveling abroad inter- 
fered seriously with communication between Americans and 
Russians. Only 20 who answered this question expressed the 
opinion that the baneful influence exerted by these watchdog 
types could be circumvented, or that their activities were. of no 
importance. In many other ways, both the statistical and 
verbal data indicated the belief of the sample that the potential 
benefits of exchanges were reduced and sometimes crippled as 
a result of Soviet official obstructiveness. 


Bureaucracy Criticized 


However, if criticism and in some cases bitter indignation were 
expressed with regard to Soviet bureaucracy, American bu- 
reaucracy was also, in many cases, roundly condemned. For 
the most part, however, sources deplored what they considered 
to be inefficiency, insensitivity, or perhaps stupidity on the 
American side while on the Soviet side they perceived coercion 
and sometimes even terror. 


Directly or indirectly, much of the respondents’ testimony 
has a bearing on factors that can affect the outcome and results 
of exchanges. About three quarters of the sample answered the 
question regarding individual characteristics of American par- 
ticipants that could influence the outcome of exchanges, and 
of these, 58 indicated that the most important factor was the 
individual personality of the participant, while 41 ranked pro- 
fessional competence first. Only 11 listed “ideological pre- 
conceptions” as most significant. Some respondents, particu- 
larly natural scientists, seemed to feel that the very raising 
of the question of ideology was somehow inappropriate. There 
was probably some misunderstanding and confusion regarding 
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this question, as was perhaps indicated by some statements to 
the effect that in discussion with Soviet citizens it was best to 
avoid ideological matters since their discussion could only have 
a harmful effect. In other words, respondents may have inter- 
preted the question regarding ideology as, in part at least, 
a matter of personal behavior and style. 


Somewhat surprisingly, fluency in the Russian language 
ranked rather low both in the listing of factors and in its 
association with the impact or continuation of contacts, as 
indicated by the statistical data. However, there were some 
eloquent statements in individual reports, regarding the in- 
dispensability of fluency in Russian for maximum benefits of 
exchanges. It is possible that the importance of this factor was 
somewhat underrepresented, for some respondents may have 
taken it more or less for granted, but we cannot be sure. 


Also somewhat surprising was the fact that less than 10 
percent of the sample indicated, in any way, that they regarded 
the state of international relations at the time of their visit to 
the Soviet Union as a factor of significance in affecting the 
outcome of the exchange. 


In response to a question regarding the relative value of dif- 
ferent kinds of exchanges—of graduate students, postdoctoral 
students, and established professionals, or participation in 
international conferences, tourism, and U.S. exhibitions in the 
Soviet Union—more than half of the total sample ranked ex- 
changes of graduate students first, and by an overwhelming 
margin. Since only a very few respondents could be regarded 
as experts on Soviet affairs generally, or on exchanges gen- 
erally, presumably most were prone to list the type of exchange 
in which they had themselves participated. Also a number, in 
addition to ranking various types of exchanges in order as 
requested, volunteered statements to the effect that every type 
of exchange and contact was beneficial. A few offered interest- 
ing and eloquent testimony regarding the benefits they thought 
had resulted from particular events such as individual U.S. 
exhibitions in the U.S.S.R. Some said they did not regard them- 
selves as competent to choose from among the list of different 
kinds of exchanges. Belief in the value of long-term exchanges 
was indicated by the fact that 44 respondents made explicit 
statements to the effect that protracted contacts had the 
greatest effect. 


Tourism Superficial 


An extremely small proportion of the sample regarded tourism 
as a significant type of exchange, and several went out of their 
way to express opinions regarding the superficiality, under 
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present conditions, of tourist experience. Some of these un- 
favorable opinions regarding the value of tourism stressed the 
impossibility of achieving effective communication in “group 
situations.” 


The questionnaires contained many suggestions for the 


OT age TR 


improvement of exchanges and maximization of their benefits, — 


both to individual participants and to larger concerns. How- 
ever, discussion of what American governmental agencies, 
private groups, or individual participants involved in ex. 
changes might do was within a framework of awareness that 
the Soviet authorities could probably block any initiatives that 
they might consider detrimental to Soviet national interests. 
In response to a question asking them whether or not they 


cael 


thought that the U.S.S.R. was following an exchange policy in | 


pursuit of Soviet national interests, 70 of 146 replying to the 
question gave unqualified affirmative answers, while 38 indi- 
cated that they thought the Soviets were pursuing a policy 


which maximized the short-run Soviet national interest. | 


Thirty-two respondents considered that Soviet policy was in 
the interests neither of the Soviet Union nor of anyone else. 
Comments offered in connection with this question were, in 
many cases, extensive. Several respondents, including leading 
experts on Soviet affairs, stressed their belief that Soviet 
exchange policy, while not, as one put it, “for the greatest 
good of the greatest number,” was designed to protect and 
promote the interests of the Soviet political elite. Along the 
same lines, some respondents waxed ironic regarding the like- 
lihood that Soviet authorities might take any substantial steps 
to eliminate barriers to communication with Soviet colleagues, 
to an easy and full access to the total range of professional 
knowledge in their fields, or to relaxed and intimate personal 
relations between Americans and Russians. 


With regard to what could be done on the American side to 
increase the value of exchanges, a fairly wide range of sug- 
gestions, mostly modest in their scope, was offered. However, 
a very small number of respondents sharply criticized aspects 
of U.S. foreign policy, such as the conduct of the war in Viet- 
Nam, which, in their opinion, were souring the whole atmos- 
phere of Soviet-American relations. Two of the 180 respond- 
ents suggested that for the improvement of facilities, services, 
and information both for American and Soviet exchange partic 
ipants, some sort of quasi-governmental central coordinating 
agency should be established. Several former exchange par- 
ticipants strongly urged that future participants be en- 
couraged to read widely in Russian history and literature and to 
undertake intensive study of the Russian language before going 
to the U.S.S.R. Also suggestions were offered that travelers 
take with them to the U.S.S.R. reprints of their own scholarly 
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works and the works of other scholars, particularly if they were 
scarce in Moscow. 


Among respondents who discussed the question of “briefing” 
for American travelers, there was a wide range of opinions. 
Many expressed such a degree of skepticism about the value of 
briefing that, reading their reports, one might conclude that 
fmericans are “unbriefable.” On the other hand, some advo- 
cated more and better briefing. 


There was a similar difference of opinion among respondents 
regarding the quality of U.S. Government policies in the field 
of exchanges and that of the personnel executing them. Some 
respondents sharply criticized visa policy, for example, as, in 
the opinion of one, “‘almost as bad as that of the Soviets,” while 
others expressed the opinion that the Department of State and 
the staff of the Moscow Embassy were doing as much as they 
could and indeed, as one put it, were “splendid.” 


A number of respondents who had had a hand in rendering 
hospitality to Soviet visitors expressed regret and embarrass- 
ment regarding various kinds of federal and state policies and 
regulations that interfered with what they regarded as legiti- 
mate professional travel by Soviet exchangees. A number of 
our sources urged that, to enhance the professional and per- 
sonal value of exchanges to Soviet visitors, there be more in- 
vitations to visit American homes and, generally, more per- 
sonal hospitality, maximization of access for Soviet visitors to 
American publications, and provision of more funds to Soviet 
visitors for travel expenses and purchases in the United 
States. 4 


“Soft” Line or “Hard” Line 


Generally, statements regarding the most desirable attitudes 
to be taken by the United States toward the Soviet Union in 
the exchange field split between advocates of “soft” and “hard” 
lines. Thus, some senior Sovietologists and also some former 
Government officials emphasized that the Russians, both at 
the governmental and at the personal level, had no regard for 
weakness. Those who expressed this opinion urged applica- 
tion of a sophisticated quid pro quo and warned against making 
concessions on other issues—one of them for example men- 
tioned the Berlin question—in the hope of securing from the 
Soviet side a more favorable or permissive policy in regard to 
exchanges. On the other hand, one scientist wrote of Soviet 
exchangees: “Treat them gently and with natural dignity. 
Many of them are perforce on guard and under instructions as 
to behavior, etc., and what they must expect.” Basically the two 
approaches probably differed more with respect to the segments 
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of Soviet society to which they were directed than with respect 
to values and objectives. The data indicate that the majority of 
respondents who displayed interest in the “policy” questions 
included in the questionnaire approved both of “gentleness” 
toward individual Russians and of “firmness” toward Soviet 
officials. 


The foregoing pages have offered a brief and selective sum- 
mary of a body of data still under analysis. We have touched 
on only a small proportion of the hundreds of response cate- 
gories included in the data. Hopefully, the analysis and pre- 
sentation of these data will considerably widen and deepen 
understanding of the process and effects, the potentials and 
limitations, of American-Soviet exchanges of persons. While 
the respondents to our questionnaire were not as numerous as 
we might have wished, they did include members of some of 
the most important subsets of the total stream of American 
exchangees in recent years.° 


The tone and quality of the responses received to our ques- 
tionnaire indicate that, in spite of the difficulties involved, edu- 
cational, scholarly, and scientific exchanges, and indeed all 
serious exchanges, are useful in a variety of ways. These in- 
clude significant contributions to the training of American 
educators in important fields such as the study of Russian his- 
tory and literature and Soviet Government and society. They 
also include useful exchanges of information among scientists 
and the facilitation of mutual understanding among at least 
some segments of the scientific communities of the two leading 
world powers. Also, if the opinions of a few respondents are 
correct, the exchanges worked to offset the tension-producing 
effects of less positive events occurring in the international 
environment. 


In the opinion of this writer, the evidence and testimony 
contained in the 180 questionnaires upon which this article has 
been mainly based helps to confirm the wisdom of those in the 
U.S. Government and in such private agencies as the Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants, the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and the American Council of Learned 
Socities who, more than 10 years ago, acted in conformity with 
the belief, central to a democratic political system, that “To live 
effectively is to live with adequate information.” * To continue 
and to improve the quality and perhaps expand the scope of this 


*It is interesting that the rate of return to our questionnaire was 
approximately the same as the rate of return to a letter of inquiry sent in 
1968 by the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants to former 
participants in the IUCTG exchange, and to interested scholars and 
university administrators. 

* Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human Beings (New York: Avon 
Books, 1967), p. 27. 
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ongoing effort will require faith and shrewdness, imagination 
and dogged persistence. 


Prospects for U.S.-Soviet Exchanges 


Recent developments in the Soviet Union offer contradictory 
evidence regarding the prospects for American-Soviet ex- 
changes. On the one hand, there is increasing evidence of the 
intensity of the desire—referred to, incidentally, in many of 
our questionnaires—of Soviet professionals and intellectuals 
for freedom of information and freedom of expression; on the 
other hand, there is evidence of the Kremlin’s determination 
to contain and repress such aspirations. This writer believes 
that continuation of at least the present level of exchanges 
and, if possible, their expansion is vital in the present era of 
more and more complex military-scientific competition. Ten- 
sions can be eased somewhat if competition can be offset by 
quiet dialog and by cooperative efforts and ventures wherever 
this is made possible by common interests and mutual under- 
standing. Serious, carefully planned exchanges of persons can 
contribute to these desirable ends. 


In the fields with which this study is concerned, the coopera- 
tion between such private groups as the IUCTG, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the National Academy of 
Sciences, and such governmental agencies as the Department of 
State and the National Science Foundation, in planning and 
implementing exchanges and in negotiations with the appro- 
priate Soviet agencies, has been close and fruitful. There is 
every reason to believe that IREX will be, in intention and 
achievement, a worthy successor in the tradition already estab- 
lished by IUCTG. Of course, prospects for maintaining and 
improving upon the present level and quality of exchange ex- 
perience depend on many factors, particularly the willingness 
of the Soviet political leadership to allow its citizens and those 
of Eastern European countries to travel and communicate— 
and perhaps commune and mingle—with foreigners. At pres- 
ent, prospects for expanded exchanges with Eastern Europe 
appear brighter than for increasing ties with Russia. Unless 
the trend of recent years toward stabilization or even curtail- 
ment of the most fruitful types of Soviet-American exchanges 
is reversed—recent high-level contacts offer some hope of a 
reversal—the expectations entertained on the American side 
and probably in some Soviet circles a few years ago of a steady, 
substantial growth may not soon be realized. 


IN THE LIGHT of the past record of performance and present 
prospects it appears that the techniques and structures de- 
veloped in this country to maximize the benefits of exchanges, 
both to American and to Soviet participants, have been remark- 
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ably successful. If, however, the future brings a considerable 
expansion in the scope and complexity of exchanges and cop. 
tacts, it may become desirable, in the interests of efficiency, 
coordination, and maximization of legitimate American inter. 


ests in this field, to establish a quasi-governmental organization > 
similar in structure, functions, and financing to the highly suc. © 


cessful British Council. 0 


International Educational Exchange: 
Visas to What? 


by Margaret L. Cormack | 


N THE LAST several decades the United States has opened its ? 


doors to foreign students, not only for our advanced studies 


and applied technologies but also for our campus life and com- © 
munity processes. We have maintained a pious faith in democ- © 


racy and have chosen to act as missionaries in showing others 
how responsible leadership is developed and utilized, how 
citizen participation reaps both peace and prosperity. We have 
believed in the pursuit of happiness and wished it for others. 
Happiness is a private euphoria—but socially illegitimate with- 
out public conscience. Our society, we have liked to think, has 
no Establishment problem because the people are the Establish- 
ment. 


There may, indeed, be some reason in this faith, but if so, 
it is not the reasoning found on most campuses today—in our 


nation or any other. Recently I heard an American student who 4 
wanted to go to India sigh, “Only in India can one do his | 


thing!” The next day I overheard an Indian exclaim, “I can't 
go back to India, because here I am a free man.” One of his 
countrymen used a more contemporary idiom: “In India I'm 
not beautiful.” Each student was protesting his own social 


order, of course, but more significantly was admitting his own : 


impotence within it. The age-old flight from home is taking new 
form, today a repudiation of society more than of family. The 
context of identity is enlarging. In fact, for many it is already 
supranational—some committed to world membership, others 
crying, “Stop the world, I want to get off!” 
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American parents, Dr. Cormack earned her B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
the University of Kansas and received her Ph.D. from Columbia 
University. 


Nihilism for some, escapism for others! How could this have 
happened in these postwar years of affluence and phenomenal 
progress in higher education—itself no mean contributor to 
the growth of international educational exchange? 


Educational Exchange, 1945-69 


What have we learned about the modern mass movement called 
educational exchange? Were the early purposes, clearly politi- 
ca] in impetus, also educational? Has there been any matura- 
tion of aims and processes? 


When the world was still reacting against the trauma of 
total war the sober truth was revealed that science had finally 
made total destruction possible—but also that the sciences 
presaged total construction. Peace, at last recognized as a 
condition more complex than the absence of war, was seen to 
depend on peacemaking inputs. Academics eagerly accepted 
“international dimensions” as a valid educational component, 
and a host of governmental and nongovernmental programs 
were organized and funded as contributions to the conditions 
of peace. 


Peace was then and is today the overriding purpose of educa- 
tional exchange if we define peace as the environment of non- 
hostile and cooperative peoples. We are less naive about evok- 
ing this utopia, however, and most social analysts doubt its 
theoretical existence. In those early years of ideological infla- 
tion, on the other hand, peace was people getting together— 
for isolation and ignorance so clearly appeared as major causes 
of hostility. Person-to-person communication, casual to pro- 
fessional, would help to solve the culture gap. Not all held this 
simplistic view, to be sure, but legislation, funding, and human 
effort were propelled by this popular rationale. “Mutual under- 
standing through educational exchange” became an official 
purpose. The vague umbrella of understanding, alas, proved 
dubious shelter from the monsoons of misunderstanding and 
incompatibility. A new truth was slowly revealed—one, inci- 
dentally, that apartment dwellers had long known—to wit, that 
some insulation is not a bad thing. One is reminded of the 
credible story of the G.I. in Italy who fell in love with a local 
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lass and married ter, though he knew no Italian and she no 
English. They lived in bliss for a number of years, then learned 
each other’s languages in order to communicate better. That 
ended both bliss and marriage, for neither could stand what 
the other was saying! 


We were still in the exchange kindergarten in the late 1940’s, 
however, and “understanding” was scarcely evoked for con- 
jugal relations. The U.S. Government exchange programs were 
frankly designed to increase exposure to life American-style, 
a “favorable image” the ipso facto result. As our international 
status became more secure and our responsibility more clear, 
most programs were increasingly devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of students from developing countries. The major purpose, 
thus, shifted to “helping others to help themselves” through 
intellectual technical assistance at home and abroad. Today’s 
relative disillusionment with development processes and results 
is partial explanation for the reduction of this government sup- 
port. Many idealistic nongovernmental associations and agen- 
cies, perhaps best illustrated by the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Experiment in International Living, on the 
other hand, had no direct foreign policy rationale and there- 
fore have continued to contribute to a peace ideology by pro- 
grams implementing face-to-face human relations and shared 
concerns. 


As increasing numbers of foreign students came to the 
United States, foreign student advisers and community volun- 
teers actively involved in their accommodation became inter- 
ested in their “adjustment”—in part because these students 
would later be multiplier-emissaries of the American way of 
life, but principally because they were human beings visiting 
our land and thus entitled to social warmth and academic 
success. Foreign students soon became a natural part of the 
campus and community scene. It was not long before college 
and university administrators actively recruited foreign stu- 
dents—and somewhat later sent their own students abroad 
—for no education today can be considered “higher” if con- 
fined to Western traditions. The campus encompassed the 
world, and the world became the campus. All major pronounce- 
ments on educational exchange in the 1960’s emphasized the 
profound changes taking place in American universities as the 
result of accepting an international frame of reference. One of 
the more recent statements was made by the distinguished 
Continuation Committee for Educational Exchange that met in 
Bellagio, Italy, on December 25, 1966. Their report, after 
noting that teaching and research—the two classic functions 
of the university—in this country are too narrow if confined to 
national frames of reference, stated: 
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A university in these times can only be considered a true uni- 
versity if its students and faculty are aware of the complex and 
manifold nature of the world and its peoples. The universities 
must, therefore, accept and welcome a commitment to this inter- 
national frame of reference, and they must do so consciously as a 
means of realizing their fullest potential. They must accept the 
view that their students and faculty are not limited only to their 
country or region but belong to the whole world. It is only when 
they accept this international commitment, with all of its impli- 
cations, that they can achieve the third and perhaps most im- 
portant role of a university, which is the ability to serve the 
world-wide community. 


This is an aspect of liberal arts and sciences now taken for 
granted though far from fully achieved. The current effort on 
many campuses is one for “balance” in terms of nationalities 
represented on campus and by the options made available for 
American students abroad. Happily it is no longer easy to dis- 
tinguish between the curriculum of a university and its extra- 
curricular “international programs,” though international 
studies are far from optimum development and though curric- 
ular rigor is not always applied to the international activities. 
It must also be noted that some institutions, perhaps the under- 
graduate liberal arts colleges in particular, have been myopic 
behind their rose-tinted glasses. As they have offered generous 
scholarships to young men and women from other countries, 
have they considered the alienation effects on these youth? I 
fear that the mystique that American education blesses all who 
partake dies hard. Furthermore, we have done little beyond 
admitting foreign students to our own curricular cafeteria, 
somehow sure that choice insures individualization. Interna- 
tional or multicultural curricula remain little more than a 
gleam in the eyes of a few visionaries. We accept and use 
interdisciplinary approaches, but do not understand and there- 
fore accept the intercultural. Think what this could mean, for 
instance, in analyses of justice and law, health and medicine, 
or knowledge and learning vis-a-vis three of the world’s major 
professions ! 


Our curricular fare is infinitely richer than it was, however, 
partly as the result of educational exchange. Both domestic and 
foreign students benefit from this improvement—a fact that 
would add to the irony of confrontations if it were not obvious 
that dissent is stimulated by rising expectations rather than 
mute despair. The humanities include non-Western histories, 
literature, and languages—still federally justified as defense! 
The natural sciences have always disregarded boundaries, but 
today pursue nuclear, environmental, viral, and genetic mys- 
teries more easily in a world laboratory. The social scientists 
are deeply involved in world problems like development, urban- 
ization, communications, and population control—thus becom- 
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ing more relevant analysts of our national problems. And some 
in the behavioral disciplines have moved beyond static and 
monocultural materials to investigations of social change and 
cross-cultural learning and behavior—thus coming closer to 
universal theories of human dynamics. In short, educational 
exchange has accelerated inquiry and added to our book of 
knowledge. It has virtually eliminated the differentiation be- 
tween domestic and foreign problems. The internationalization 
of American education is on its way from cult to curriculum. 


Motivation of American Students 


Too often in analyses of educational exchange programs the 
students and faculty are forgotten—they the subjects and ob- 
jects of these processes. What have been their motivations, and 
have these motivations changed? American students in the 
postwar decade reflected the international cultism through 
their own youthful sense of adventure. Internationally related 
courses and activities were deemed appropriate salients to 
many problems in our warring world, just as intergroup rela- 
tions in the 1930’s were embraced by the socially aware as 
needed social lubrication for race and class frictions. Participa- 
tion in international programs at home and abroad did not 
bring peace, however—or even peace of mind—and many sensi- 
tive students in the 1950’s took to the couch and rested their 
faith in the psychoanalysts. 


Today there are new thrusts, international and psychological 
approaches accepted as contributions but not solutions. On the 
one hand many students today are social analysts and activists, 
but others have turned inward in search of mystic awareness. 
Some are anarchistic, others philosophic—but all are in search 
of meaning and both rationally and irrationally are demanding 
more control over their destinies. The classic question “Who 
am 1?” pales beside the contemporary challenge, “J am I!” The 
world as frame of reference, however, is taken for granted— 
at least by those on east and west coasts. A year in Rome or 
Benares, the Gita or Analects of Confucius as Monday’s read- 
ing, a term paper on the rise of Japanese industrialism or the 
Indonesian student movement, and Swahili or Urdu as com- 
munication relevant to career plans are accepted options. As 
with sex, today’s students talk about relations less but practice 
them more. 


I trust they will never be bored with this their world. We 
can assume that human beings—the young, in particular—will 
ever respond to the challenge of exploration, mentally and 
emotionally. Certainly most of our students going abroad con- 
tinue to go “up, up, and away” in pure romantic vein—and 
who could cavil with this impetus? Organizational support 
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for “wanderjahre,” however, has understandably weakened, 
and many students themselves have additional professional in- 
centives. The professions are nonnational, after all, and serious 
careerists value international experience as part of their pro- 
fessional training—whether they find themselves later em- 
ployed at home or abroad. The number of programs awarding 
grants for doctoral dissertations in the field is proof of this 
point, not to mention the growing number providing overseas 
internships. 


Despite the current international education funding difficul- 
ties, it seems safe to assume that the proportion of American 
students undertaking part of their higher education abroad will 
increase—from those in summer travel seminars to those en- 
gaged in advanced research. In fact, though American uni- 
yersities are protesting or rueing the reduction of government 
and foundation funds for international education, and though 
most of us deeply regret our failure to implement the Inter- 
national Education Act, some universities are sufficiently com- 
mitted to international education to increase allocations of their 
own resources, individually or in association with other institu- 
tions. This is not a bad thing, and it is even possible that the 
consortium trend is a prelude to more extensive and perhaps 
worldwide corporate arrangements—though this possibility 
depends on educational statesmanship invisible in present per- 
spective. This is not to say that the Federal Government should 
not contribute significantly to international education—it 
should, and it is even possible the International Education Act 
will act. It is to say that public and private universities need 
popular and legislative support—in local communities and in 
states. One wonders if this may happen when the American 
students enjoying international education today will serve as 
voters, trustees, and administrators. 


Motivation of Foreign Students 


It is more difficult to generalize about the motivations of for- 
eign students in the United States, their backgrounds and 
personalities as varied as the moments of history in their 
nations and as the stimuli sifting through meshes of tradition 
in familial environments. As increasing numbers of non- 
Western students were admitted to our universities, the early 
West-non-West classification changed to one related to de- 
velopment, and those from developing countries became the 
major concern in national aims and program operations. The 
more urban and traveled students among them, incidentally, so 
closely resemble those from more developed countries that it 
would be more useful to classify them in terms of “sophistica- 
tion” if this were not an impossible distinction in program 
semantics. 
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Overseas study for most students in developing countries, 
like marriage, is a familial and social “push” more than a per- 
sonal “pull” of adventure. Many of these students, conse- 
quently, are subject to strong success imperatives for which 
they are ill-prepared. The advanced knowledge and. golden 
degrees of the West represent shortcuts to status and security 
for those living in societies hurtling from kinship to achieve. 
ment systems. It is not at all surprising that American higher 
education has become functional for individual and national 
development. At one time—and to a certain extent today— 
Teachers College alumni were a worldwide elite in education; 
M.I.T. continues to head a prestige list related to engineering; 
and the University of California has remained one of the 
nuclear meccas. New subjects are becoming functional—busi- 
ness administration, for instance, a recently discovered con- 
tribution. American productivity is admired—and copied. 
Perhaps some of you have seen the Delhi billboard proclaiming 
“You can be sure if it’s; Mukherjees!” or another in Bangkok 
graphically illustrating how a girl can get her man by using 
Lux. 


The most recent and significant change relates less to func- 
tion and more to fears—and perhaps to some latent jealousies. 
America, especially to the former colonial peoples, was long the 
symbol of hope and model of success. But the Old Lady’s torch 
is flickering, so to speak, in a polluted atmosphere. The nonwar 
in Viet-Nam, the triple ripples of the CIA affair, the long hot 
years of racial violence, three catastrophic assassinations, the 
rising incidence of violent crime, the public and publicized 
pleasures and perversions of sex, the promiscuous use of lethal 
drugs, and today’s campus warfare—complete with arson, 
mace, occupation, and incarceration—are noted and pondered. 
We ourselves are in agonies of shame and confusion, so it is 
not surprising that those who invest years of their youth and 
the security of their families are more than a little disquieted. 
This fact, the development of advanced educational facilities 
in their own countries, and the diminution of funds to support 
foreign students will probably cause some decrease in the 
numbers coming from the developing areas. But there are many 
kinds of students applying for American visas, many more 
intrigued than intimidated. Some are attracted to our cur- 
ricula or cultural life, others may be seeking recesses from 
their own familial or social hangups. In the long run we can 
safely predict a stronger flow-pattern in our direction, too. 


These are somber days in our history, as they are also in 
other nations and the world, but perhaps they will help us to 
shed some false illusions about ourselves, development, and 
the role of education. It may be the beginning of a significant 
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phase of international education—one in which educational 
exchange is only one means to a larger end. We are all have- 
nots in wisdom, and in knowing this may be ready to learn. 
With others helping us to help ourselves, “we” may find a 
common cause. 


This blurring of superior-inferior lines between peoples is 
accompanied by another narrowing gap. It is becoming more 
difficult to distinguish between faculty and students—visually 
and ideologically. They certainly aren’t all alike, but the 
differences cut across chronologicai lines. This integration of 
the academic community, to the extent that it occurs, may well 
be one of our better contributions to posterity. Certainly it has 
not taken place as much in other cultures—a statement that 
would invite the charge that we therefore deserve our troubles, 
were it not obvious that the United States has no monopoly 
on student protests. 


Professors Abroad 


American professors on overseas lectureships have functionally 
contributed under some conditions, but themselves have admit- 
ted to little effectiveness in others. In addition to fundamental 
aspects of professional competence and personality, the chief 
variables have been compatibility with the academic system 
and the degree of attention given to the assignment before and 
during the sojourn. The lowest points on a composite graph of 
academic success represent those professors who did not care 
much where they were going or what they were to teach— 
and subsequently found themselves sans book and notes in alien 
“lecture and external examination” systems, all too often suf- 
fering culture shock to boot. They were usually invited to a tea- 
reception but rarely to staff meetings and were, of course, 
almost totally cut off from the students. The latter, in any case, 
preferred lecture notes strictly related to the approaching 
examinations rather than any discursive tangents in a lan- 
guage and accent difficult to understand. At the highest points, 
under very different conditions, the American professors were 
known and became immediately involved in faculty and student 
interaction, argument, and exploration. 


The relative paucity of such cases in the developing coun- 
tries, together with the American “‘publish imperative,” has led 
toa growing reluctance on the part of many American scholars 
to seek lectureships in these countries. On the other hand, 
consultantships, conferences, seminars, and other special as- 
signments of short duration and high professional content 
are increasingly approved. A whole year abroad has become a 
valuable opportunity for research—to improve professional 
competence, yes, but also a welcome respite from home campus 
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pressures. Significantly, the more experienced in overseas 
research are moving beyond individual studies individually 
pursued to the more fruitful method of collaboration with col. 
leagues native to that culture. As one recently put it, “I am not 


proud of the American habit of looting data in other countries | 


with privileged access and, furthermore, many of us have 
learned we are incorrect or incomplete in solo analyses.” 


Foreign professors and researchers coming to the United 
States are also as varied as their motives, topics of lectureship 
or investigation, and social rewards. They come for many 
reasons, those from the developing nations largely to take 
advantage of our knowledge and facilities vis-a-vis research 
hardware and techniques, library collections, curriculum de. 
velopment, and administrative procedures. Some are reinforced 
in their conviction that Americans are academically sloppy, 
others are awed by our general and specialized studies. Many, 
however, are attracted when here to faculty-faculty and 
faculty-student relations—and understand these relations as 
functional to the principle of learning as inquiry. Collaboration 
between cultures and generations is essential in this age when 
knowledge escalates so rapidly that no one can really “profess” 
to others. 


Research on Foreign Students 


If motives related to educational exchange are maturing as 
time passes, what have been the results of this international 
interaction? The available research is helpful but inconclusive, 
the multisubject too complex for definition and precise meas- 
urement. Most of the “research,” to use the term as loosely 
as most investigators have had to do, is on foreign students in 
the United States. Barbara Walton has lucidly summarized this 
major corpus on foreign students in her recent Foreign Stu 
dent Exchange in Perspective, prepared for the Department of 
State.t In this excellent analysis the author, among other 
things, suggests a moratorium on “favorable image” purposes 
and evaluations—and goes on to discuss more cogent themes. 
The following comments are based on aspects of exchange 
illuminated or neglected in this research to date. 


The chief factors related to foreign students in the United 
States are (1) selection and admission, (2) adjustment, (3) 
acculturation, (4) assistance toward national development, 
(5) the brain-drain problem, and (6) the articulation of an 
international intellectual community. Selection and admissions 
have ‘not received major research attention until relatively 


? Barbara J. Walton, Foreign Student Exchange in Perspective (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, Department of State publica- 
tion 8373, September 1967). 
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recently, though selection from the beginning was seen as 
fundamental in terms of motivation, academic competence, and 
personal qualities like adaptability, stamina, and balance. 
Admissions were long too lenient—with resultant tragedy for 
some and corrosive experiences of failure for others. By now 
most universities can be rigorous in their standards of admis- 
sion and retention, thanks largely to the competence of the now 
commonly used foreign admissions specialists. It is probable, 
too, that fewer instructors give courtesy grades to foreign 
students. English language competence, so fundamental to 
academic success, has continuously raised questions in relation 
to the perpetuation of class elites as against aiding new poten- 
tial. Insistence on a language tool consonant to the demands 
of higher education is a strong trend, however, and is increas- 
ingly accompanied by the availability of excellent language 
laboratories. 


Most of the investigation, especially in the early years, 
related to the “adjustment” and “acculturation” of foreign 
students. These terms are not equitable but have been used so 
loosely in much of the research that they cannot be separated 
in this discussion. Most studies have focused on students during 
their sojourns, but little evaluation of national benefits has 
been essayed. The latter would be a very difficult task. In any 
case it became increasingly obvious that the major benefits 
of educational exchange were accrued by the students them- 
selves. On the whole, “adjustment” has been found not to be 
amajor problem for most foreign students, but little is known 
about the modification of social roles as the result of overseas 
education. Longitudinal studies and time-lapse data on re- 
turned students are needed, but precision in such studies would 
prove as difficult as their financing. 


It does seem clear from the available data that what a stu- 
dent brings with him to a foreign setting—as his culture and 
personality baggage, so to speak—is more important than the 
specific nature of his new environment. His perception and 
responses—as, for instance, on the status of women, prejudice 
patterns, or roles of authority—are conditioned by his own 
experience and learned awareness. Further, his own motiva- 
tion presets his efforts and satisfaction. The task-oriented seem 
tohave had fewer adjustment problems and greater academic 
success, but probably learned less in human relations 
terms and proved less likely to serve as innovators on their 
return. Those who were more people-oriented experienced more 
frustration but learned in their coping and were more likely to 
develop creative leadership roles. In a very general way and 
with many exceptions, the former are more likely to be older 
graduate students who have jobs at home and are in the 
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process of career-improvement, and the latter more likely to be 
younger and those who have not entered adult life in their own 


cultures. It would be erroneous to conclude, however, that the } 


younger students should therefore be given priority, for there 
is considerable evidence that many undergraduate students— 
those who stay a number of years, at least—are alienated from 
family and home culture by this experience. In crucially forma. 


tive years they may have become so Americanized that they | 


find it more difficult to go home again. 


We have been so concerned with students’ adjustment and 
acculturation vis-a-vis American culture that we have ne 
glected consideration of the mental and emotional processes 


in the studer:t vis-a-vis his own culture. Our orientations are | 


still largely confined to adjustment to the American campus, 
community, and nation—but could, presumably, focus also on 


personality development. “What am I like and what is likely [ 


to go on in me?” might even become the core of orientation 
procedures. We need action-research on this approach, for the 
nature of orientation is much more important than its ritual 
existence. 


“Culture Crisis” 


The relationship of time to attitude, analyzed as a U-curve, is 
also a clear factor in many findings, though we should now 
investigate to see what changes are taking place. Is there 
as much initial euphoria today; do most students find them. 
selves in a “culture crisis” at the end of a year, feeling extreme 
dissatisfaction with both home and host cultures; do most 
objectify their views of cultures within 2 or 3 years; and 
do many find it difficult to return home after 3 years? Many 
who are here from 6 to 8 years should perhaps return home 
at least every 3 years, touching home base so to speak. What 
difference does marriage before or during the sojourn make? 
And shouldn’t those who are married have this experience 
together? The quality of the total experience for each indi- 
vidual is obviously more important than quantitative aspects of 
programing, but persuasive data on this point have not been 
used in decisionmaking. Further, there are dangers in any 
narrow interpretation of “going home.” Alienation is in some 
ways a part of growing up, and some disengagement from 


conditioning attitudes and social structures is a good thing. | 


Alienation from nation or culture for many individuals, espe 
cially those in new nations, on the other hand, may be damag- 
ing to personal identity and social commitment. 


There is little doubt that most foreign students want to re 
turn home and do so—for home and culture provide social 
security and personal compatibility. It is not easy to live in al 
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alien culture, even for a limited period, one’s psychic energy 
drained by the double challenge of academic task and cultural 
adaptation. Culture shock is probably less important or even 
less prevalent today, but culture strain—or fatigue, as some 
call it—has not been sufficiently considered. The foreign stu- 
dent who has an American roommate, bathes in a dormitory 
shower-room, eats American food, uses the English language for 
study and conversation, and adjusts to all American folkways 
—including our sense of humor and habit of competition—lives 
under a continuous strain. He may withdraw, and some do, or 
he can seek his kin as many do, but otherwise he can never 
relax. All travelers know, for instance, that the somatic factors 
are particularly sensitive to difference, eating the inedible or 
bathing without accustomed privacy a kind of violence to the 
person. But Americans interested in the acculturation of 
foreign students still register shock over social and residential 
“ghettos.” Have we been empathetic to psychic needs? Our 
relatively extroverted American students and faculty often 
act the same way overseas—for the same reason. Despite the 
counterproductivity and possible inexcusability of some 
aspects of cultural cliquing, a certain amount may be life- 
saving in terms of personal relaxation. It seems naively incon- 
sistent to maximize the Americanization of foreign students 
and minimize their identity feelings and expressions—and then 
expect them to return home and live happily ever after! 


Hopefully the research preoccupation with adjustment and 
acculturation will shift to inquiries on growth, identity, and 
alienation—connoting a concern for the students as human 
beings in relation to their personalities, life styles, and social 
aspirations. Many in the early years, for instance, needed em- 
pathetic concern over missing home more than propagandistic 
inquiries about liking America. Perhaps they still do, but it is 
possible that each year there is a lower percentage of homesick 
students—just as each year we have fewer homesick kinder- 
gartners because they live increasingly in a world of child- 
conscious parents, mass media, and extrafamilial experience. 
Many ideological and psychological changes are taking place 
in “opening” societies. Childhood, adolescence, and adulthood 
do have a chronological sequence, but the phases are pegged 
lower as insulations decrease and stimulations increase. Col- 
lege youth are clearly more mature than in previous genera- 
tions or decades—on the other hand, the level of functional 
maturity is higher in an expanded and complicated world. 


The American sojourn, in short, should be viewed as a 
chapter in each student’s biography, with less emphasis on 
adaptation to the American culture and more on integrating 
this experience with his personality und destiny. Education 
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abroad no doubt contributes significantly to national develop. 
ment, but to each individual it is a matter of growth, not 
politics. 


Most students from developing countries, nevertheless, are 
highly conscious of their roles in relation to development, view- 
ing these roles varyingly as embodied in individual opportunity 
or created by social pressures. These personal and national 
purposes are mutually served by the availability of advanced 
studies in the United States, in many cases with financial 
support. When, and possibly only when, their own nations 
are engaged in organized development planning, this “tech- 
nical assistance” is visibly and immediately effective. It is 
obvious that the greatest gains have been in the natural 
sciences and their application. We do not know how much 
impact American academic methodology has made—as, for 
instance, in new approaches in mathematics, history, or lan- 
guages, not to mention the principles of inquiry and discussion, 
how departments are organized, and new forms of testing and 
evaluation. There are no sweeping changes in educational 
principles and practices in the developing countries, but by 
now a large number of American-educated personnel have 
moved into decisionmaking positions and there is some evidence 
of change. More importantly, there is an increase of dissent 
and discussion over obsolete pedagogy and an increased deter- 
mination to develop indigenous systems rather than copies. 


“Catalyzing Social Revolution?” 


A special aspect of development assistance has received con- 
scious attention in the United States since it became apparent 
that many of the revolutionary leaders in new nations had 
been U.S.-educated. Why not encourage needed social revolu- 
tions via special leadership training? In May 1964 a high- 
level Interagency Research Conference on International Educa- 
tion focused on a discussion of the “Changing Roles of Youth 
in the Developing Nations,” and an External Research Paper 
released the following month provided a bibliography of 
“Research on Youth Groups and Youth Leaders in the De 
veloping Countries, 1957-1964.” Both were preliminary to a 
conference sponsored by the Department of State in 1966: 
“Youth and Leadership in the Developing Nations.” * In this 
conference there was agreement on the need for more research 


*“Changing Roles of Youth in the Developing Nations,” Policy Re 
view and Research Staff, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, May 25, 1964. é 

“Research on Youth Groups and Young Leaders in the Developing 
Countries, 1957-1964,” External Research Paper, Department of State, 
June 1964, 

“Youth and Leadership in the Developing Nations,’ Summary Report 
on a Conference, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., May 1967. 
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and especially for in-depth cross-cultural studies of youth be- 
havior and social settings in their own countries and for more 
program evaluations and followup. Important views were 
given by Herbert Kelman in suggesting that a major goal of 
programs should be to start certain kinds of cognitive and 
critical processes in the students, and by Seymour Lipset in 
questioning the relevance of an American educational experi- 
ence to training people and fostering development. Discussions 
of leadership training today would understandably be char- 
acterized by even greater skepticism, the idea of catalyzing 
social revolution being viewed as political dynamite and too 
risky for the youth involved. 


The problem of the brain drain or the migration of scholars 
and experts has of late been widely discussed in many coun- 
tries. Much of this discussion has suffered from the absence 
of comprehensive or reliable data. Some insist that the world’s 
gains are more important than national drains; others question 
the validity of concern over losses in nations with inadequate 
professional employment opportunities or conditions ; and most 
agree that this age-old migration of talent—once to cities and 
now to countries—is a home culture problem that cannot be 
solved by a host nation. In fact, substantial improvement in 
professional opportunities and working conditions has occurred 
as a direct result of competition with the United States and 
other countries. Further, it is not sufficiently recognized that 
developing countries which have been accorded wide access 
to higher education in the West have gained far more than was 
subsequently “drained.” Nevertheless, some relationship be- 
tween migration and successful Americanization does exist. 
Those whose foreign experience is integrated with their 
national commitment, whose identities have undergone matura- 
tion without alienation, are more likely to return as creative 
citizens in their own cultures—provided, of course, that these 
cultures are not in a political or social phase that is inimical 
to their safety and integrity. 


American students going abroad in many ways resemble 
students coming to the United States from Europe, Japan, or 
other developed areas. They have more life options than those 


' from developing countries, are less subject to success impera- 


tives, and are more likely to understand and pursue specific 
goals—personal and professional. They are not necessarily 
more mature, but it is easier for them to leave home, and the 
investments and risks are not excessive. The relative affluence 
of Americans makes an overseas sojourn “no big thing,” even 
in the developing countries to which many are now attracted. 
European countries remain the most popular, however, and 
many American students—perhaps girls in particular—seem 
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to be staying “indefinitely.” For some it is a case of “no place 
like Rome,” for others a disillusionment with American society 
may be a factor, and for more than a few, there is a reaction to 
domestic success standards. Culture shock, still a factor with 
many of their elders, is generally less of a problem for today’s 
psychedelic youth. They may be shock-proof, of course, but it is 
more likely that they have been so turned-on that they find it 
restful to be turned-down. We might say they are enjoying 
culture relaxation as against culture strain. 


Re-entry into the United States is another matter, however, 
Those who did experience culture shock in other countries gen- 
erally return with sighs of relief—though after a few nostalgic 
showings of their colored slides, they may begin to dream of 
return! Many American youth are demonstrating increasing 
difficulty in W-curve pattern. It has been suggested that they 
need orientation at this point, but it is difficult to imagine any 
orientation both acceptable and effective. Perhaps shock should 
take its course, resolution coming in time. As one student put it, 
“T was miserable and hateful for months—then finally realized 
America is me and I am America. So I’m working in a law 
office by day and going to encounter groups by night—it’s 
really turned me on again.” But another commented wistfully, 
“T’m glad to be an American—I guess—but I want to be more 
than an American. I want to be a resident of the world, what- 
ever that is.” 


Toward an International Intellectual Community 


Most students, it seems, whether coming to the United States 
or leaving it, are among other things searching for identity. 
Those from some societies need national identity reinforce- 
ment at this time, but even they join the others in seeking 
something more meaningful—in philosophical rather than geo- 
graphic terms. They are, it would seem, both more modest and 
more honest in their search than students in the 1940’s who 
talked glibly of “world citizenship’”—for they live in an age 
of nuclear overkill and U.N. undercontrol. They may or may 
not be politically active in their own nations, but their ap- 
proach to the world is marked by a sense of kinship and 
mutuality that is beginning to be real. 


The development of an international intellectual community 
is a recent awareness, and one leading to some flights of wish- 
ful thinking. Edward Shils is one who makes a logical case for 
a conscious orchestration of national and international com- 
munities, by no means to be confined to scholars. But he dis- 
cusses, too, how the symbiotic existence of the intellectual 
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components does not necessarily lead to “community.” * Charles 
Frankel in “The Scribblers and International Relations” with 
gentle cynicism discusses the conceptual and semantic difficul- 
ties among intellectuals that impede community.‘ It is never- 
theless clear that some sense of community is gradually de- 
veloping, that the habit of dialog is internalizing. Perhaps one 
important stimulant to the mutuality of intellectuals is the 
challenge of student protest! 


The relevance of educational exchange today should be 
judged only by the “learning” enhanced by the process. The 
student revolutions of our time, though waged by numerical 
minorities, are separate manifestations of a global student 
confrontation. They are more than portents, and whatever 
anarchistic elements are present, they will not be solved by 
police or politics. These students are graphically living the 
latest chapter in the history of Man and Society. Their arc of 
action circles the world, Berkeley no more significant than 
London, Belgrade, Calcutta, or other points East and West. 


An Ideological Gulf 


The recent international conference of intellectuals at Prince- 
ton University included discussions of the growing dysfunc- 
tionality of nationalism and militarism, but between the words 
there flickered almost subliminally a gulf between the estab- 
lished and the emergent intellectual elites. Youth delegate Sam 
Brown, ex-Harvard student, caustically pointed to the absence 
of intellectuals who had opposed the war in Viet-Nam, writers 
who address themselves to the relationship of intellectuals 
to power, of members of the New Left, of Africans, and of 
students. He stated that those present had not really discussed 
liberal values or faced the failures of their values. He candidly 
admitted the failure of youth, too, in attacking society without 
defining or accepting power within it. He contrasted the 
Princeton conversations with those among his university 
generation—the Princeton savants, for instance, concerned 
over the Negro problem while the students were serious about 
the white problem.’ No easy “generation gap” rationale ex- 
plains this ideological distance. It is like an earthquake shift, 
those on one side of the fault applying time-tested assumptions 
and perceptions, those on the other seeming to spring full- 
blown out of the hot grit of existence. The several decades be- 





*Edward A. Shils, “Toward a Modern Intellectual Community,” in 
Education and Political Development, ed. by James Coleman (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965), chap. 15. 

‘Charles Frankel, “The Scribblers and International Relations,” in 
Foreign Affairs, October 1965, pp. 1-14. 

"As reported in Look, Feb. 4, 1969. 
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tween generations are unimportant in biosocial terms. What is 


crucially important is our recognition that these several dec. | 


ades mark a historic era of social fracture. It is not merely a 
question of rapid social change—it is a condition of severe 
shifting. Nothing will ever be the same again. 


The aging intellectuals will pass on, and the young will age, 
Their dialectic seems to be individual autonomy and social 
justice. This sounds like nothing new on this earth, but like 
everything on earth today, it is wanted instantly. It is also 
demanded in almost exclusively naked power terms—lessons 
youth learned well from their elders. The relatively minor con- 
frontations of today will become massive and irreversible if we 
continue to fail in communication and cooperation. Nationally 
and internationally we desperately need really integrated so- 


cieties—societies involved in a far more sophisticated and func. | 
tional integration than anything conceived in relation to 


“democracy.” Kenneth Boulding consistently and eloquently 
argues for legitimating the integrative system. “I have come 
to the conclusion that the dynamics of the integrative system, 
and especially of legitimacy (the acceptance by the individual 
of his own acts and those of others), dominate all other social 
systems, and that neither exchange capability (wealth) nor 
threat capability (power) are capable of organizing society 


unless they are legitimated. To put it another way, if we lose | 


legitimacy we lose everything. The idea that the integrative 
system has a unity and dynamic of its own—that there is, in 
other words, an ‘integry’ as there is an ‘economy’—is quite 
foreign to most thinking today.” ° 


A sociometric approach, however essential in changing 
national and international societies from their conflict-of- 
power modes, places too little emphasis on time dimensions. 
We are experiencing social fracture because obsolescence has 
accumulated like shock waves made by a supersonic plane. 
Today is different, and tomorrow will be unrecognizable, As 
John Gardner persuasively posits, we need social purpose and 
organization designed for self-renewal. The greatest failure 
of 20th-century social organization is its rigidity rather than 
any inherent inhumanity.’ To put it emphatically, we must pro- 
gram our integrative system for flexibility and self-renewal. 
Redefined social purposes and reconstructed social organiza- 
tions are not possible in time-compressed decades without 
conscious “education” within and among nations. Since this 
goal is but a more precise formulation of the peace motivation 
underlying the international educational exchange principle, 
it seems pertinent to ask to what extent and in what ways 


* Saturday Review, Feb. 10, 1968, p. 37. 
*“Uneritical Lovers, Unloving Grities,” Cornell University commence- 
ment address, June 1, 1968. 
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educational exchange can now contribute to the development 
of self-renewing integrated societies? What “learning” could 
thus be enhanced ? 


In the waning 1960’s we seem to be on a learning plateau. 
We have learned a great deal but have leveled off before mov- 


| ing upward on a new and more conceptual learning curve. 


Before these new purposes and forms become operational, they 
must be legitimated—they have to be conceived, challenged, 
tested, and reformulated before they can become a habit. This 
process, we firmly contend, is the stuff of higher education. 
The many ways in which higher education could move in 
these directions are as yet obscure, but we academics are 
fortunately being forced to re-examine our academic fare, and 


we ' even more fortunately we can virtually forget any distinctions 


between domestic and international education. What are our 
general requirements, electives, and advanced seminars? We 
know there is much that is even more important than statistical 
tools and techniques and at least three credits of “non-Western 
civilization.”” What could be some of the new demands and chal- 
lenges pursuant to the integrative, self-renewing system we are 
now ready to develop? 


Four “Literacies” 


Education is a profession dedicated to “literacy,” the term 
originally perceived as the verbal competence needed for effec- 
tive functioning in society. It is widely conceded that “scientific 
literacy” is also essential to function in modern life, curricula 
all over the world reflecting this assumption. Other forms of 
“literacy,” however, are also fundamental to effective function 
but little recognized. It is apparent that a third requirement 
is “organizational literacy” toward the new modes needed for 
new conditions, awareness, and aspirations. This is a compe- 
tence, incidentally, that even the most highly developed so- 
tieties do not possess—hence our “unbending institutions.” 
Any of us could make a long list of items urgently needing 
change in our own society—gun control, abolition of the elec- 
toral college, sanction of birth control, elimination of poverty, 
preservation of the ecological balance, and resolution of the 
international crises among them. Harrison Brown and others 
remind us that we have only a decade or two in which to make 
radical progress. Organization, however, is merely a martial- 
Ing of energy toward some purpose. A fourth “conceptual 
literacy” dealing with values and purposes is essential if orga- 
nization is to serve humanity in the shifting terms of time. 
These “literacies” in a higher education sense are as elementary 
as the ABC’s—and centrally appropriate to the purposes and 
processes of international educational exchange. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, thus, is on its way from cult to cur. 
riculum—but has yet to devise the New Curriculum. University 


students today, whatever their immature excesses, in their , 


collective cri de coeur seem to ask for a curriculum in which 
“man and society” is the core. It is about time! Educational 
exchange is but one aspect of higher education, but it may not 
deserve our continued investment if it does not address itself to 
the self-renewing “integry” of this our troubled world—if it 
does not deal with organizational and conceptual literacies. It is 
time to shift from a differential to an integral social calculus, 
It is time to think of students and scholars as “integers” in a 
whole system rather than as “grantees” in programs. 


This discussion may seem too passionate a polemic, but the 
emotional well-springs of 1969 are more potent than those of 
1945. Sam Brown and others from Berkeley to Madison, Mon- 
treal to Madrid, and Delhi to Kyoto are saying something 
serious. I propose we take them seriously—and move with them 
to the next phase of international education. 9 


Bureaucracy and Culture 
A Summary View 


by Robert F. Delaney 


HERE IS A perceptive quality in the papers presented here 
not ordinarily reflected in a discussion of the role of culture 
in statecraft. 


That there is such a role no panelist doubts. That culture has 
political overtones no panelist doubts. That educational and 
cultural dimensions of international life are moving rapidly 
onto new plateaus no panelist questions. But as Professor 
Cormack suggests, “Nothing will ever be the same again.” 


@ ROBERT F. DELANEY assumed directorship of The Edward R. Mur- 
row Center of Public Diplomacy, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, in September 1968. He earned his 
M.A. at Boston University and his Ph.D. at Catholic University and 
studied also at the University of Vienna. After several years in the 
Department of State Mr. Delaney joined the U.S. Information 
Agency in 1953 and served both in Washington and at several posts 
overseas. In 1967-68 he was Assistant Director of the Agency. 
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We have the phenomenon of people speaking to people across 
the crumbling barriers of Bryant Wedge’s world of inter- 
cultural communications. 


We have the fascinating business of Soviet-American ex- 
changes which, despite politics and drama, continue to increase 
in importance, if not in unmitigated success, and which in 
prudence suggest that governments continue to have a legiti- 
mate, indeed necessary, role to play in exchanges between 
closed and open societies. 


We have the march of youth toward greater human under- 
standing based upon world diversity. 


This sharing of and desire for mutual experience has in my 
opinion given us the impetus for a level of cultural statecraft, 
involving people and sometimes reluctant governments, which 
may indeed bring a flowering, certainly a change, to this 
dimension of activity which to date has been characterized 
largely by stereotypes and bureaucratic timidity. 


To do so, however, will require, if I correctly understand the 
thrust of the papers, an effort which we may not yet be ready 
to assume, for it will first involve the striking down of “‘in- 
stant” culture which programers so dearly love because it is 
quantifiable. And it will mean that foreign policy decision- 
makers will have to face the reality contained in the questions 
so assiduously avoided to date: “What is culture? How can 
a nation properly evolve a cultural and educational program 
both honest and acceptable to other nations as well as to 
itself ?”’ ; 


Something basic has happened to cultural relations in the 
last several years, and we are only recently dimly aware of its 
implications. 


The change is in part technological. The rising tide of com- 
munications, as Bryant Wedge points out, cannot be stopped. 
With it, as part of instant world communications, and also as 
a result of it, has come increasing mass participation in the 
events of the day. Multicultural life is supplanting unicultural 
life. Public influence and the shifting movements of opinion are 
replacing the covenants of elitist diplomacy. The world is 
being shaken and moved by cultural and political confronta- 
tions on television—as in Czechoslovakia, Viet-Nam, and Cuba. 
No longer do we find it necessary to wonder what Asians look 
like, for example; we have but to watch them perform on the 
evening news shows. 


In part, it is the process of getting to recognize and know 
each other on our often conflicting merits; in part, it is the 
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bringing together of world communities of scholars or of stu. 
dents, or indeed of the alienated and disenchanted. 


This flow of contact confronts culture worldwide and often ' 


passes in the form of educational exchange. Yesterday it was 
the professor and the specialist who formed the core of the 
exchange; today it is the tourist, and whatever we may think 
of that strange animal, his thrust is both cultural and educa- 
tional—unfortunately a bit more negative than positive. To. 
morrow it surely will be the student moving freely across bor- 
ders and cultures seeking “his thing” and disdainful of any 
official apparatus designed to channel his activity. 


American View of Culture 


Professor Bozeman, it seems to me, raises the fundamental 
question of the American view of cultural and educational 
statecraft: Why have we as a nation persisted in viewing cul- 
ture—and she rightly asks, “What is culture?”—as an ethno- 
centric model to be visited upon a waiting world; and when 
it doesn’t take, we turn away in anger and disappointment? 


It is this stance, I believe, that has largely caused the nega- 
tive American, as well as foreign, reaction to presently con- 
ceived cultural programing abroad. In the United States edu- 
cational and cultural affairs are part of foreign policy. The 
State Department is locked into this concept by Congress, by 
c.tizens, by pressure groups, and, most importantly, by the 
bureaucracy. It is a living example of Professor Cormack’s 
view of the rigidity of 20th-century organization. 


Yet with thousands of students in motion, with “hippies” 
seeking nirvana in Nepal and Laos, with scholars flying to 
Africa for long weekends with their African colleagues, and 
with communication satellites bringing the world to one’s 
television monitor, the U.S. Government bureaucracy can still 
manage to prevent the Graham Greenes of this world from 
entering the United States (as much in the name of culture as 
for a dubious security). 


The confrontation of bureaucracy and cultural statecraft is 
upon us, and one of the unanswered problems of this group of 
papers is to find a solution to the myopic and artificial practice 
of cultural gate-keeping in the name of American purity and 
sovereignty. This posture runs counter to the entire flow 
of cultural exchange as set forth so cogently by Professors 
Bozeman and Cormack. 


We have surely learned the lessons of our immediate past 
history. A Vietnamese is not an American, and there is no 
particular valid cultural or political reason for him to accept 
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The editors wish to express their appreciation 

and thanks to the International Studies Association 
for permission to print these papers and to Dr. Flack 
for his work in preparing them for publication. 





our model. The same may be said for the Peruvians, the 
French, indeed the Soviets. Naturally, if the vice is true, 
the versa is equally valid. 


The ebb and flow of communications and culture is more 
likely to resemble a two-way street than a carefully controlled 
roadblock through which only the chosen may be admitted. 
This, in part, has been our major hangup. 


There is indeed a basic conflict in our view of the cultural 
dimension, and it has to do both with our desire to advance our 
own cultural predispositions and policy objectives as well as 
with our reluctance to accept alien cultures in parity. 


There is a political dimension to cultural statecraft which 
relates to developing favorable cadres abroad appreciative or 
at least understanding of the American position. 


But what of those who are not understanding? Must they 
be doomed? Is our cultural strategy devised for the guys in the 
white hats only? What of the American-educated foreign 
reformers who return home to urge change, indeed in some 
cases, revolt, only to find U.S. policy in favor of stability 
confronting and frustrating them? What happens then? What 
becomes of the cultural image at this point? 


And what of this thing called evaluation? Can we ever do it 
applied to ideas or cultures diverse and in conflict? Why must 
life be reduced to the budget and planning process? Is a re- 
jected visa for an anti-American writer measurable? What 
have we achieved in exchanging Camp Fire girls? 


Our Dilemma 


It seems to me that what we have—lack of definition notwith- 
standing—is a dilemma: On the one hand a vastly increased 
flow of cultural and educational exchanges based more and more 
on unofficial arrangements tending toward the relevance we all 
claim to be seeking as human beings in today’s world; on the 
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other hand, we have an official, tax-supported exchange pro- 
gram designed to woo friends and largely ignore enemies, a 
program constrained on the safe side and mediocre as only 20 
years of picking the “solid and dependable ones” can ac- 
complish. 





THIS DILEMMA, indeed this contradiction, can no longer survive 
in a world where secret diplomacy is more and more openly 
arrived at. If we are to accept the moral imperatives of 
cultural statecraft as well as the risks—for these are many— 
then rigidity and bureaucracy must give way to a solution of the 
failure of scholar and policymaker to come to terms first with 
the role of culture in the United States and in the modern 
world of today. 5 





What Is International Education? 


International education consists of those social experi- 
ences and learning processes through which individuals ac- 
quire and change their orientations to international or world 
society and their conception of themselves as members of 
that society. 


—L. F. Anderson and J. M. Becker, “Improving International 
Education ...,” International Studies Quarterly, 12:3, p. 342. 
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International Matchmaker 
Evtraordinaire 


His Approaches to U.8.- Foreign Student Relations 


Y TWO-AND-A-HALF YEAR ro- 

mance with foreign student 
advising is breaking off now, but 
before my memory buries my disap- 
pointments and conquests, I would 
like to share some of the intrigues 
this international matchmaker has 
been involved in during the past five 
semesters. 


“One of the major reasons given 
by university administrators for en- 
couraging foreign students to enroll 
at their institutions is that it adds 
to the breadth of knowledge and 
variety of contact for American stu- 
dents.” ! Anyone familiar with the 
literature on international educa- 
tional exchange has heard innumer- 
able echoes of this motive. It is 
shared not only by university admin- 
istrators and government officials but 
also by foreign student advisers. Yet 
when one asks foreign students 
whether American students are re- 
ceptive to learning about foreign 
countries and their cultures they re- 
spond negatively, on the whole.? The 
small amount of research done on the 
impact of foreign students on their 


*Homer D. Higbee, The Status of 
Foreign Student Advising in United 
States Universities and Colleges (East 
Lansing: Institute of Research on Uni- 
versity Overseas Programs, Michigan 
State University, 1961), pp. 29-30. 

*Ibid., p. 18. 


by Stephen Arum 


American counterparts reveals that 
foreign students also “encounter diffi- 
culty in coming to know Americans 
well.” ? An illustration of this might 
be the contrasting problems that In- 
dians studying in England and in the 
United States had with their hosts: 
“The English are hard to make out 
before a friendship is established; 
the Americans are hard to make out 
after a friendship is established.” ¢ 


It is ironic indeed that this as- 
sumption often remains just that— 
an assumption unsupported by the 
experiences of professional personnel 
whose job it is to encourage the in- 
teraction of U.S. and foreign stu- 
dents for their mutual benefit on so- 
cial and educational levels. Edward 
Carpenter’s comment in the Spring 
1969 issue of Exchange about 
NAFSA members’ attitude toward 
the relations between American and 
foreign students suggests this irony: 


At NAFSA conferences and other 
meetings there seems to be less 
boasting of accomplishments in 


*James L. Davis, Foreign Students 
Look at International House, New York 
(New York: 
1965), p. 74. 

*John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem, 
The Western Educated Man in India: A 
Study of His Social Roles and Influence 
ieee York: Dryden Press, 1955), p. 


International House, 
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@ STEPHEN M. ARUM became a re- 
search associate for the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council this year and 
is currently working on the council’s 
national review of language and area 
studies programs. He had been a 
foreign student adviser at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has 
served 2 years in the Teachers for 
East Africa Program and partici- 
pated in Classrooms Abroad in 
France. Mr. Arum earned his A.B. 
from Hobart College, M.A.T. from 
Yale, and a professional diploma 
from Teachers College, Columbia, 
where he is currently a doctoral can- 
didate. 


this area [i.e. the interaction of 
U.S. and foreign students] and 
fewer practical suggestions offered 
in workshops dealing with this sub- 
Sa 
NAFSA is, however, beginning to 
focus more attention and hopefully 
more resources on this yet unproved 
assumption. And now is certainly the 
time for this change in emphasis. 
Black U.S. students are demanding 
greater opportunities for higher edu- 
cation in institutions which have 
more foreign students than black stu- 
dents. Thus the foreign student ad- 
viser and his professional organiza- 
tion must begin to work seriously in 
the field of U.S.-foreign student rela- 
tions in order to justify one of the 
original goals for having foreign stu- 
dents on U.S. campuses. FSA’s must 
develop skill in helping U.S. students 
learn to understand and work with 
people from other cultures. In this 
way, one hopes, future college gradu- 
ates can be better prepared to face 
intelligently and with empathy prob- 
lems not only of their own country 
but of other countries as well. 
Before sketching some approaches 
in this new field, let me first describe 
the professional student personnel 
worker—the foreign student adviser. 
He is a person who enjoys bringing 
*Edward L. Carpenter, “Roles of 


the Foreign Student Adviser,” Ez- 
change, IV, 4 (Spring 1969), p. 41. 
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together people of many backgrounds 
and interests for their mutual pleas- 
ure and benefit. He has infinite pa- 
tience, boundless imagination, and 
unlimited energy. He combines a 
mercurial ingenuity with Machiavel- 
lian connivance in order to accom- 
plish his Cupid-like goals. He is, in 
sum, an “international matchmaker 
extraordinaire.” 


Resources Available to FSA 


Now, how does this potpourri of qual- 
ities function as a foreign student 
adviser? First, the FSA must build 
up, through his counseling, through 
initial interviews and orientation, in 
the coffee shop, on the soccer field, 
or through any other avenues avail- 
able to him, a little black book filled 
with names, addresses, and phone 
numbers of American and foreign 
students catalogued by their personal 
and professional interests. If he lacks 
an elephant-like memory, the FSA 
might ask each foreign student to fill 
out a personal interest questionnaire 
outlining his talents and interests 
when he first registers in the FSA’s 
office. Convenient lists may then be 
compiled of people with interests 
ranging from advertising to z00- 
visiting or from improving one’s 
English to teaching Urdu. 

Now, armed with his little black 
book or lists of foreign students and 
their interests, the potential mateh- 
maker surveys the local scene to 
select a few appropriate places suit- 
able for bringing together foreign 
and American students. He might 
check into the local coffee shops, a 
favorite gathering spot for students 
of many cultures, especially those of 
the Middle East. Foreign language 
reading materials also attract inter- 
nationally minded U.S. students as 
well as news-starved foreign stu- 
dents. The general library, however, 
may not be the best place since inter- 
action may be limited by regulations 
which usually require silence. A 
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more encouraging atmosphere where 
such reading material might stimu- 
late dialog may be found in a more 
specialized reading room cum lounge 
or in a university union lounge. Nat- 
urally the FSA would also know the 
availability of such places as large 
auditoriums, e.g., for movies, cul- 
tural programs, and lectures, and 
small meeting rooms and recreation 
rooms for activities like folk dancing 
or indoor game competitions. 


If he is to cope with the complexi- 
ties of international matchmaking, 
which involves interacting with an 
almost infinite number of cultural, 
personal, campus, and academic vari- 
ables, the FSA must have a commen- 
surate variety of methods, schemes, 
philosophies, and plans. I should like, 
therefore, to devote the main part of 
this article to discussing several ap- 
proaches to U.S.-foreign student rela- 
tions, supporting each with a few 
examples. 


Skills to Match Needs 


One approach that often succeeds is 
to match one group’s need with 
another group’s abilities or skills in 
satisfying that need. An FSA can, 
if he thinks hard enough, find many 
situations on his campus which fit 
this approach. For example, many 
foreign students, scholars, or wives 
are reluctant to take time off from 
their studies—and also to spend 
money—for a formal course in Eng- 
lish. Many students have a real need 
for further instruction. Who are the 
American students who can meet this 
need? They might be future English 
or TOEFL teachers, or a student ma- 
joring in applied linguistics; they 
might be returned Peace Corps volun- 
teers or those thinking of applying 
to the Peace Corps; they might be 
retired teachers. 

Reversing this approach, the FSA 
may find U.S. students who want 
to learn Spanish, French, Russian, 
Japanese, Tagalog, Swahili, or Hindi. 


Who can better satisfy this need than 
the native speakers of these lan- 
guages? The FSA’s talent comes in 
creating the atmosphere or situation 
where these two groups come to rea- 
lize each other’s existence. Then the 
challenge is to help them overcome 
whatever barriers exist, whether real 
or imaginary—shyness, apathy, or 
lack of organization. 

A more subtle use of this approach 
involves exploiting (in the good sense 
of the word) the needs of foreign 
students to wave their flags, i.e., to 
play the “unofficial ambassador 
role.” © This need on the part of the 
foreign student becomes a potential 
resource to satisfy U.S. students who 
want to learn about other countries, 
cultures, and individuals. Since this 
approach has as many potential lia- 
bilities as it has assets, its success 
depends largely upon the awareness 
of the FSA in recognizing signs 
warning of the former while encour- 
aging evidence of the latter. An ex- 
ample of this is a nationality night in 
which foreign students will go to 
great lengths to show off the best 
of their culture—including food, art, 
music, dance, and drama. The FSA 
may also find U.S. students eager to 
learn how to cook, paint, sing, dance, 
or act as they do in Thailand, Tan- 
zania, or Turkey. In these cases, it 
has always seemed that the inter- 
action involved in learning and teach- 
ing these skills has made the actual 
productions a bit anticlimactic. 


Effectiveness in Communications 


As the international matchmaker 
may already realize, his lot is by no 
means an easy one. To confirm this, 
let me add another necessary person- 
ality trait. He must be as effective in 
communications as the gray-flannel- 
suited Madison Avenue public rela- 


*Richard L. Lambert and Marvin 
Bressler, Indian Students on an Ameri- 
can Campus (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956), pp. 70-90. 
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tions man. It would be helpful if he 
were to possess an M.A. in communi- 
cations among all the other degrees 
to be desired—in sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, administration, 
statistics, and several exotic lan- 
guages besides the normal Western 
European ones. This skill in com- 
munications is a necessity so that 
the eyes of the campus public may 
be constantly focused on a variety of 
publicity proclaiming that the world 
goes beyond the boundaries of the 
campus, that the campus includes a 
variety of human beings from other 
parts of the world, and finally that 
one can meet them at all kinds of in- 
ternational activities. 


There are many ways to illustrate 
this communications media approach. 
For publicity displays one might use 
places like the main library because 
it is frequented by large numbers of 
people. A permanent world map 
showing the numbers of foreign stu- 
dents and scholars on campus from 
each country will attract interest.’ 
Book, cultural, even photographic 
displays (eg., “the U.S. through 
foreign lenses”) can be arranged ef- 
fectively. 


Another usually popular publicity 
medium is the campus newspaper. 
Fortunate is the FSA who finds 
talented foreign or U.S. students to 
write features about interesting for- 
eign students and scholars, news 
stories on international events, or 
even copy describing upcoming 
events to be listed in the campus 
agenda column. With a little organi- 
zation and research one might even 
find enough talent to produce an in- 
ternational magazine. If not, there 
will certainly be one or more campus 
magazines willing to use material 
from foreign students or internation- 
ally minded Americans, thus giving 
exposure to international ideas. 


After a few months at a university 
our international matchmaker will 


* As might be imagined, careful choice 
of a map is extremely important. 
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have a list of the key campus bulletin 
boards where an upcoming inter- 
national event will get campuswide 
publicity. Making posters for these 
bulletin boards is not necessarily the 
most glorious or exhilarating experi- 
ence, but it can be fun with a con- 
genial group of people and if the in- 
ternational matchmaker provides the 
right atmosphere, perhaps a record 
player and refreshments. If the 
group is mixed—American and for- 
eign—then this particular means 
(poster-making) to an end (getting 
signs made) becomes an end in it- 
self: interaction between American 
and foreign students. 


The Means Becomes an End 


This last idea deserves separate at- 
tention because it is often overlooked, 
Let me illustrate how the means be- 
comes an end in itself by elaborating 
on an example mentioned above. In 
the preparations for a nationality 
night, for example, there is a great 
potential for interaction when Ameri- 
can students assist the foreign stu- 
dents who are organizing the evening 
to buy and cook the food and to plan 
the publicity. In fact, it is often more 
enjoyable and interesting to learn 
how to cut up the ingredients and 
cook “sukiyaki” than it is to eat it. In 
order that the potential interaction 
becomes a reality, however, some- 
one must be cognizant of the fact 
that the preparations for the night 
can be as important as the actual 
night itself. This approach applies to 
such typical events as the interna- 
tional talent shows, international 
weeks, and Model United Nations. 
Details can be worked out by com- 
patible committees of American and 
foreign students—committees for 
publicity, selling tickets, finding tal- 
ent, and printing programs. Thus, 
the preparation for the event accom- 
plishes an intensity of interaction 
that the actual events themselves do 
not and cannot achieve. 
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We have been talking about some 
typical international events as if 
every campus naturally had them. 
Since this is not the case, we must 
back up a little. First, one must put 
his choices—or those of the group 
he is advising—into perspective. A 
group may choose to sponsor its own 
international activities like those in 
the above paragraph, or it may 
choose an alternative approach— 
infiltrating ongoing campus activi- 
ties. The latter approach can, if done 
wisely, enhance the chances of cam- 
pus visibility and publicity. 


Infiltration Approach 


This infiltration approach involves 
two goals, each highly important. 
First, it aims to gain the coopera- 
tion of another group in planning and 
organizing an international activity, 
thus, it is hoped, stimulating inter- 
action between U.S. and foreign stu- 
dents. After involving another cam- 
pus group in an international activ- 
ity, the second aim is to keep them 
involved so that it is less necessary 
for the international organizations to 
plan separate programs since_ these 
will then be planned as regular events 
of clubs that would not otherwise 
have interacted or programed inter- 
nationally. This approach requires a 
knowledgable and skillful FSA who 
must be alert to the activities and 
interests of all campus groups. Added 
to this knowledge should be the imag- 
ination and ability to bring the in- 
ternationally uninvolved groups to- 
gether with those who want to add an 
international dimension to their pro- 
grams. 


This approach can take several 
forms. Either a very popular activity 
like a campus film series can have an 
international event added to it, or a 
regular campus group can carry out 
its normal programs but with an 
international accent. Let us look at 
both forms. 


First, if the campus has a film 
series which attracts large crowds, 
an international group, rather than 
sponsoring a separate international 
coffee hour somewhere on campus, 
can plan the coffee hour to follow the 
movie, thus attracting more students. 
The international coffee hour thus 
becomes associated with an event in 
the mainstream of campus life, and 
other more meaningful international 
events can be advertised to this large 
audience. This also saves the valuable 
time which would otherwise have to 
be spent to attract such a large 
crowd (through publicity, financing 
the film, and room arrangements) to 
a separate activity. This time can be 
put to more constructive use—plan- 
ning more worthwhile, long-term in- 
ternational activities that allow for 
a greater intensity of interaction. 


Using this same activity, a campus 
film club or series, the FSA can ap- 
ply the other form of this approach: 
adding an international focus to a 
campus film group. The methods will 
naturally depend on the resources of 
the campus. For example, there may 
be some foreign students in the com- 
munications department who could 
advise the film club about a particu- 
lar foreign film series. Or the FSA 
may know of a certain nationality 
group interested in cosponsoring a 
film series with the campus film 
group. In both instances a major 
campus activity may expose a large 
number of students to an art form 
representative of another culture. A 
skillful FSA may even be able to en- 
courage the formation of a joint 
planning committee of American and 
foreign students. As mentioned 
above, this generates the deeper in- 
teraction of a small international 
group in the process of planning an 
international activity for a much 
larger group although the actual 
activity will be on a less intense, more 
superficial level. 


Another example of infiltrating by 


‘ internationalizing an ongoing activ- 
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ity would be a project to cooperate 
with a student tutoring group that 
may, for instance, work with ghetto 
youths. Here is the opportunity to 
broaden the limited environment of 
these youths by having them meet 
foreign students, perhaps married 
couples. This experience is equally 
valuable for the foreign couple who 
are usually entertained by middle or 
upper-middle class host families, an 
equally narrow environment. This 
meeting gives the youths a chance to 
discuss a whole range of subjects in- 
cluding current issues involving the 
nation of their hosts. 


Current Events Approach 


The imaginative use of such current 
events is yet another approach worth 
discussing. To be able to exploit— 
always in the positive sense—this 
natural interest of people in current 
controversial issues, the FSA must 
not only know students from the 
countries currently in the headlines 
but must also be able to choose those 
students who are knowledgable—not 
just emotional—about the facts and 
who can also speak intelligently and 
intelligibly about them. The FSA 
must also know the faculty resources 
available, e.g., specific foreign area 
study programs. He can then advise 
groups interested in arranging cur- 
rent events programs and indicate to 
them the human resources available 
on the campus. These programs are 
potentially fascinating since they 
can be planned to attract a panel and 
audience that are both international 
and multidisciplinary, thus provid- 
ing a many-faceted discussion of a 
complex problem. 

A natural sponsor of such a pro- 
gram is the campus international 
relations club. Other groups might 
include the political science club or 
the international students associa- 
tion. Or one of the above groups 
could cosponsor the program with 
another campus organization like the 
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student union, a fraternity, or a 
service club. 


Levels of Programing 


In most of the above approaches as 
well as in the next and last one, the 
FSA works on one or two of several 
possible levels of programing in U.S.- 
foreign student activities. It is rarely 
possible to predict whether the group 
will be open to the several levels— 
exposure which leads to awareness, 
awareness which leads to an under- 
standing, an understanding which 
leads to interaction, and interaction 
which leads to involvement and then 
finally to empathy. Many of the 
above approaches fit into one of these 
various levels. One must know the 
level at which a program is operating 
in order to avoid aiming at goals not 
achievable with the approach then 
being used, for example, trying to 
create lasting friendships at a brief 
international coffee hour. 


Common Interests Approach 


Coffee hours are, however, excel- 
lent places to assemble people of 
similar interests. This technique of 
identifying and bringing together 
these people is as difficult as it is 
obvious. First, one needs a device 
like the personal interest question- 
naire mentioned initially. With this 
resource, the FSA will know that 
there are, for instance, a large num- 
ber of foreign students interested 
and experienced in playing soccer. He 
may advertise in the student news- 
paper a meeting or a soccer match for 
all those interested. He might select 
a few students from his lists and give 
them the names and phone numbers 
of the others and let them do the 
ground work. In either case, once a 
few practice games get going, this 
activity can develop, as most activi- 
ties do, into mixed U.S.-foreign stu- 
dent games, the formation of an ac- 
tual team, and finally formal and 
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African Students 





and the Negro-American 


Past Relationships and a Recent Program 


by Robert D. Cohen 


“They face each other, the Negro and the African, over 
a gulf of three hundred years—an alienation too vast 

to be conquered in an evening’s good-will, too heavy 

and too double-edged ever to be trapped in speech.” 


—James Baldwin 


Can such a gulf be bridged? Is it not worth a try? 


HE FOREIGN STUDENT comes to the 
United States seeking, most ob- 
viously, further education and the 
degree which is its badge of accom- 
plishment. But the academic success 
of the foreign student’s sojourn here 
is contingent on a host of factors that 
may have little to do with his aca- 
demic preparedness to cope with the 
course of study that he, his govern- 
ment, and his college have chosen for 
him. Social confrontations, while part 
and parcel of American higher edu- 
cation’s notion of “education” and 
hence of inherent educative value, 
themselves can and do affect the stu- 
dent’s preparedness, sometimes in- 
creasing it, sometimes disabling it. 
This paper deals with the particu- 
larly complex social confrontations 
between the African student and the 
American Negro. Given the depth 
of the subject, I can only outline 
what is already becoming a rich area 
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of long-range study, not only for the 
foreign student adviser but for the 
sociologist, the psychologist, the his- 
torian, and the political scientist. The 
discussion of the African-Negro rela- 
tionship will be divided into three 
sections: (1) the existence of prob- 
lems in the relationship, as evidenced 
by recent survey studies and narra- 
tive sources; (2) the historical roots 
and the present complications attend- 
ant on the relationship; and (3) a 
brief account of one program set up 
in New York City to deal with the 
problem. 


Until the United States began to 
show political interest in Africa 
after World War II, the few 
African students who came to the 
United States were found almost 
exclusively in the Negro colleges of 
the South; these students had to 
find their social relationships here 
with the Negro students and facul- 
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ties of their own academic institu- 
tions. By 1949, however, the picture 
had radically changed: only “roughly 
half [of the African students] were 
registered at institutions in the 
South,” which can reasonably be 
interpreted to mean that this per- 
centage were in segregated colleges. 
Despite claims, true as far as they 
go, that “Negro colleges have tradi- 
tionally been hospitable to African 
students,” 2 there is some evidence 
that this hospitality meant merely 
that these institutions were willing 
to admit African students. Other 
sources indicate that the African stu- 
dent was hardly accepted as an equal 
by his Negro brethren in this setting. 
Harold R. Isaacs, author of a full- 
length study of the African-Negro 
relationship, writes that African stu- 
dents “at Negro schools . . were 
made to feel this prejudice most ex- 
plicitly and painfully; they were iso- 
lated, made the butts of harsh jokes 
and generally left to huddle among 
themselves. . “at 


The IIE Survey of 1960 revealed 
that, even in the Negro colleges of 
the South, 20 percent of the African 
students reported having no Negro 
friends, which, in such an environ- 
ment, is tantamount to reporting that 


*Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy, African Students in the 
United States (New York: The Com- 
mittee, 1960), p. 12. 

*Ibid., p. 12. 

*Harold R. Isaacs, The New World 
of Neyro Americans (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1964), p. 312. 


their only friends, if any, were other 
foreign students.* Granted, this sta- 
tistic does not take into account the 
number of African students who 
chose not to have any friends, nor 
does it define “friendship” in any 
terms, let alone those that an African 
might find meaningful. Still, it is 
remarkable that, in such a racially 
bound environment as the Negro col- 
lege, so many African students found 
no relationships, with students or 
with faculty, that they could call 
“friendship.” 

Another statistic lends credence 
to our generalization that Negro stu- 
dent-African student relationships 
have not been particularly satisfac- 
tory to the African. The African stu- 
dents were asked “Do you think you 
are being treated the same as other 
students by students?”5 In the 
South, almost a third of the African 
students (31 percent) thought they 
had received “worse” treatment, 
while only 18 percent of the Afri- 
can respondents in the North an- 
swered in this way.* The same ques- 
tion was asked with reference to in- 
structors’ and administrative offi- 
cials’ treatment of the African stu- 
dent: the “worse” treatment answer 
was given by 6 percent and 2 per- 
cent of the respondents in the South, 
and by 7 percent and 3 percent of 
those in the North, a minimal nega- 
tive response in both areas.’ Taken 
together, these figures might indicate 
that: (1) though the faculties and 
administrative people were fair and 
accepting of African students, the 
Negro institutions have not gener- 
ated this acceptance in their student 
bodies; and (2) substantial numbers 
of Negro students in the South are 
not merely neutral to, but unfriendly 


‘James M. Davis et al., IIE Survey of 
the African Student (New York: Insti- 
bag eg International Education, 1961), 


5 Ibid., p. 24. 
* Ibid., p. 25. 
* [bid., p. 25. 
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to African students on their cam- 
puses. The former’ conjecture, 
though, may be based on an un- 
warranted equation of the African 
students’ expected treatment by their 
peers (students) and by their men- 
tors (administration and faculty). In 
other words, the African students 
may well not be expecting “equal” 
treatment at the hands of their su- 
periors, hence the possibility that 
their standards of “worse” treatment 
are on that score more leniently de- 
fined. Despite these qualifications of 
the statistics presented, they do seem 
to accord with one basic finding of 
the IIE Survey. While only 33 per- 
cent of a sample interviewed men- 
tioned that “making friends with 
Americans had, in varying degrees, 
bothered them,” ® nearly twice that 
percentage (63 percent) of the full 
sample more specifically “believed 
that American Negroes and Africans 
had difficulty in getting along.” ° 
Quite naturally, only 6 percent saw 
these difficulties as emanating from 
the African’s feelings about the 
Negro rather than vice versa. 


Mutual Incompatibilities 


Two of Harold Isaacs’ interviewees 
graphically corroborate what the 
African students revealed in their 
responses to the IIE Survey—that 
the African student was ill-treated 
by the Negro at the Negro colleges: 


At college there were African stu- 
dents. They were the victims of 
our rabble. We respected their 
scholarship but made fun of them. 
Lincoln was a rough place and the 
Africans were the butts of many 
jokes. ... 

We had Africans at Tuskegee; 
people didn’t regard them as the 
same as us. They were strangers 
whom we looked down on. They 
didn’t have anything to offer.'° 


® Ibid., p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 27. 
” Isaacs, op. cit., pp. 180-181. 
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It would be unfair, however, to lay 
the blame so one-sidedly in the lap of 
the college Negro, for the African 
student himself, especially now since 
the surge of independence, if he does 
not actually initiate the difficulties, 
at least brings some of his own at- 
titudes to complicate the problem. 
Rayford Logan noted that some of 
his Howard students “found that 
Africans consider themselves supe- 
rior to American Negroes. .. .”” 
Moreover, the African student’s ex- 
pectations of the Negro community 
are unrealistically demanding. If, 
as he finds out, “most American 
Negroes are uninformed about and 
disinterested in African affairs,” ” 
his defense is a resort to a safe prej- 
udice, that the American Negro is 
to be blamed for having failed to 
achieve equality or the uneasy inde- 
pendence that the African nations 
have already achieved. In short, the 
precarious self-certainties of both 
the American Negro and the African 
student give rise to the seeming mu- 
tual incompatibilities that are evi- 
denced by the figures I have cited. 


The Need for a Relationship 


Before we delve into the causes of 
this incompatibility, it may be well 
to question the need for a more fruit- 
ful relationship. Let us assume, with 
Cora Dubois, that “the opportunity 
and the capacity of the individual 
student to establish warm, support- 
ive interpersonal relationships” ™ is 
of paramount importance in the con- 
structive adjustment of foreign stu- 
dents. With the cited statistics in 


“ Rayford Logan, “The American 
Negro’s View of Africa,” Africa Seen 
by American Negro Scholars (New 
York: American Society of African Cul- 
ture, 1963), p. 227. 

“Bryant Wedge, Visitors to the 
United States and How They See Us 
Ls acs Van Nostrand, 1965), p. 


8 Cora Dubois, Foreign Students and 
Higher Education (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1956), p. 93. 
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mind, and considering the trend of 
African student attendance away 
from Negro colleges (18 percent in 
1959-60 compared to about 50 per- 
cent in 1949),'!* the seeming lack of 
“warm relationships” would seem to 
be ameliorated automatically. But 
this is not the case. For a different 
segregation of the African student 
may be equally developing in the 
overwhelmingly “white” universities 
of the urban North, where the Afri- 
can student is found in ever-increas- 
ing proportions. If we are ready to 
accept the maxim that students, do- 
mestic or foreign, “should not be de- 
prived of the experience of living in 
an integrated society,” we must 
recognize that such a society is al- 
most as likely to be absent in the 
northern university milieu as it is in 
the environment of the southern 
Negro college. No opportunities, 
moreover, for “warm, supportive” 
friendships should be overlooked, 
and, given our de facto “white” uni- 
versities and their “white” adminis- 
trations, the area that is likely to 
be overlooked is that which has up 
to now had such meager representa- 
tion on the campus—the Negro com- 
munity. The political difficulties at- 
tached to seeking out the Negro 
community as “supporter” of the 
African student are sizable; but the 
risks would seem to be outweighed 
by what could be welcome achieve- 
ments, the promotion of a mutual in- 
volvement of alien students and an 
alienated minority in each other’s 
experience. 


Negro Missions to Africa 


The history of the relationship be- 
tween Africans and American Ne- 
groes, aside from the colonization 
of Liberia, began with the Negro 
missions. The relationship was born 
in nonacceptance of the African; the 
former attempted to change the lat- 





Ps on rent Inter- 
nge Policy, op. cit., p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 1a. : 


ter by bringing the Gospel to “Dark 
Africa.” The early Negro missions 
to Africa, supported by the steady 
contributions of poor Negro com- 
munities in the South, were hardly 
meant to be a confrontation of 
equals; but neither was it a clear case 
of superior black Christians meeting 
up with their inferior heathen 
brothers. Isaacs describes the tangled 
relationship as follows: 


If he [the American Negro] 
reached out to them [the Africans ] 
with Christian succor, it was 
partly to rescue himself from the 
stigma of his continued relation- 
ship to them. If he felt superior, 
it was at the cost of accepting the 
white man’s view of his own ori- 
gins; of feeling grateful for hav- 
ing been rescued and carried so far 
from his own past.1¢ 
The Negro missionary effort can 
thus be partly seen as the result of an 
American white-enforced need for 
the Negro to refute the white man’s 
image of him—a childlike, undisci- 
plined black—by accepting that same 
image of his forebears as savages 
who desperately needed “saving.” 
And the blacks who were to have 
permanently stayed in Africa, gov- 
erning themselves in the Republic of 
Liberia, offered the American Negro 
nothing but embarrassment, only 
buttressing the ill-esteem that the 
Negro here had for the African, 
hence deepening their own ill- 
esteem.'’ Briefly, after World War I, 
Marcus Garvey’s ‘“Back-to-Africa” 
movement turned a portion of the 
American Negro community to 
Africa, but again, not in partnership 
with Africans, but in a pose as 
Africa’s savior from European domi- 
nation. 


What is so striking about such 
schemes is that they disregarded the 
African himself, focusing instead al- 
most exclusively on the land of 
Africa, a kind of promised land 
barely inhabited, not unlike Marlow’s 


** Isaacs, op. cit., p. 127. 
" Tbid., pp. 131-132. 
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early vision of it in Conrad’s “Heart 
of Darkness.” It is well to keep in 
mind this unrealistic and grossly 
limited picture of Africa that was 
held so strongly by the Negro com- 
munity in the United States, for this 
image colored the later confronta- 
tions that the community had with 
living, breathing African students 
who arrived here in the 1920’s and 
1930’s. 


The underpinnings of the Negro’s 
image of his African brothers as 
human beings were invoked also by 
the very geography texts, some of 
which are used even today. They in- 
variably pictured a near-naked black, 
spear in hand, bone in nose or hair.*® 
The Negro’s acceptance of this im- 
age as “kin” meant an acceptance of 
the white image of the American 
black, but outright rejection, even 
if it had been psychologically pos- 
sible, meant a lonely identification 
with a white society which was not 
willing to concede such an iden- 
tification. Given the image of the 
African the American Negro re- 
ceived, it is little wonder that any 
sustained meeting of the two, face- 
to-face, should be accompanied by 
what Isaacs calls a “great and pain- 
ful tangle.” 19 


Ethiopian Incident 


Even when the Negro sought to iden- 
tify and empathize, he was rejected 
by the African himself. Italy’s in- 
vasion of Ethiopia in 1935, giving 
“a large number of Negroes for the 
first time a sense of involvement in 
world events,” 2° brought a fund- 
raising response from the northern 
Negro community. But when Haile 
Selassie’s nephew came to the United 
States to see President Roosevelt the 
following year, he refused to attend 
a Harlem rally organized in his 
honor. Here we can see that the re- 


* Ibid., p. 161. 


* Ibid., p. 227. 
” Ibid., p. 151 ff. 
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luctance of the Negro to identify 
with the African was indeed recipro- 
cated, and perhaps for the same 
kinds of reasons. 


As the African took on the 
trappings of the various European 
civilizations that colonized him, he 
too underwent a severe crisis of 
identity, discarding the “savage” 
tribal modes and more or less indis- 
criminately accepting the European 
version of “civilization.” Under these 
circumstances, rejection of the “un- 
civilized” was more easily directed, 
not toward the yet undetribalized 
Africans in their own countries, but 
toward the former American slaves 
who were seen to be, quite accurately, 
not wholly out of bondage. To shore 
up his own shaky identity between 
two worlds, the African student in 
the United States was often eager to 
embrace the opportunity to find a 
group he could safely reject and thus 
feel superior to. 


The Ethiopian incident is a telling 
event in American Negro-African 
relations, for it exposes the Negro 
community’s pathetic ignorance at 
the same time that it reveals its 
understandable need to reach out to 
other black nations in the world. The 
Negro in this case must have seen 
Ethiopia’s struggle in his own terms: 
the white imperialistic European 
versus the downtrodden hlack masses. 
But the aristocratic Ethiopian lead- 
ership considered themselves neither 
black nor the wards of their coun- 
try’s masses. And they were not 
about to jeopardize their appeal by 
association with a yet powerless un- 
derdog mass of American Negroes. 
The realities of world politics, in 
other words, could not suffer a rather 
romantic and one-sided identification 
of interests between the African and 
black America. 


Africa’s “need” for America, for 
economic and educational assistance, 
was not felt until the rise of inde 
pendent African nations, promised 
in the 1950’s and coming to full frui- 
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tion in the 1960’s. The racial revolu- 
tion in America, black Africans like 
to say, was furthered by their own 
struggles for independence. Though 
there is minimal evidence for the 
truth of this assertion (which is 
hardly provable in any case), it does 
indicate an African attitude that has 
relevance here. For the African’s 
credit-taking for recent American 
Negro accomplishments can be seen 
as an underhanded compliment. The 
African says, in effect, to the Negro: 
“Look how we have helped you, who 
have never helped us.” 2! Thus is the 
arm’s-length relationship that began 
with the paternalism of early Ameri- 
can Negro missionaries sustained, 
repaid in kind. Thus is the precarious 
partnership maintained by both 
sides, each insecure in his own iden- 
tity because each struggled to be 
accepted by a nonblack environment, 
the Negro by his white America, the 
African by the colonizing West, 
which imposed on him new values. 
This is not to say that Negroes 
and Africans have no affinity for each 
other. Quite the contrary, their spor- 
adic flirtations and rejections be- 
speak a deep if uneasy affinity, nur- 
tured by jealousy and shame. Two 
Negro authors, among others, have 
given from their side testimony to 
these feelings. Lorraine Hansberry’s 
Beneatha in A Raisin in the Sun 
rages jealously against her proud, 


| calm Nigerian boyfriend: 


Independence and then what? What 
about all the crooks and petty 
thieves and just plain idiots who 
will come into power to steal and 


“Elijah Muhammed, leader of the 
Nation of Islam, justifies his move- 
ment’s lack of identification with mod- 
em black Africa by denying their sin- 
cere concern for the American Negro: 
‘Is the Government of Ghana sending 
a receipt by the secretary of that 
state saying ‘Thanks’ to you, that 
they received your gift ... 7? Has 
Africa ever sent you any help for the 
past 400 years?” Quoted in E.U. Es- 
sien-Udom, Black Nationalism (New 
York: Dell, 1964), p. 346. 


plunder the same as before—only 
now they will be black and do it 
in the name of the new Independ- 
ence.?? 
While some of Africa’s critics might 
cite this passage as not wholly in- 
accurate prophecy, in tue context of 
Hansberry’s play it is derived largely 
from the Younger family’s growing 
outrage at their own resignation to 
the white man’s strictures, which 
merely sets off in unbearable con- 
trast the African’s newfound inde- 
pendence. 


James Baldwin’s confrontation, in 
real life, with Africans in Paris 
raises a more direct kind of under- 
standing: 


They face each other, the Negro 
and the African, over a gulf of 
three hundred years—an aliena- 
tion too vast to be conquered in an 
evening’s good-will, too heavy and 
too double-edged ever to be trapped 
in speech. This alienation causes 
the Negro to recognize that he is 
a hybrid. Not a physical hybrid 
merely. . . .23 
The key phrase in this passage is 
“double-edged.” The Negro’s ambiv- 
alence toward the African is sharp, 
and has profotnd implications for 
any proposed long-range relationship 
between the two. As we have seen, 
the African’s acceptance of the Negro 
is likely to be tainted by the latter’s 
contempt for himself as well as by his 
sought-out urges for identity with a 
continent and people that seems itself 
to be finding an identity so quickly 
in the modern world. 


Learning From the Past 


I have dwelt in such detail on the 
past relationships here because it 
seems to me that the statistically 
illustrated difficulties in the relation- 


* Lorraine Hansberry, A Raisin in 
the Sun (New York: Random House, 
1959), p. 124. 

* James Baldwin, “Encounter on the 
Seine: Black Meets Brown,” in Notes 
of a Native Son (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1955), p. 122. 
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ship could not come alive unless it 
could be seen how they grew from 
the past. Any attempt by a foreign 
student adviser to further and better 
this relationship must take into ac- 
count this past and the potential risks 
it implies for the present. Planned 
attempts to foster this relationship, 
at least in New York City, have been 
rare and erratic, though the extent 
of chance relationships may have 
been more considerable. On the sur- 
face, however, the African student 
seems to have kept his distance from 
the Negro in the North, where con- 
tacts between them are less likely to 
occur within the academic setting. 
First, the initiative would be the 
burden of the African student, and 
would take some courageous effort. 
Moreover, the racial discrimination 
that an African student, even in the 
North, is likely to encounter leads 
him away from identification as a 
Negro when he finds a more ready 
acceptance from the white commu- 
nity by identifying as an “emergent” 
African. 

What, then, is to be gained when 
short-range ease of adaptation to the 
university environment seems to 
make contact with the Negro com- 
munity not only unnecessary, but 
undesirable? An answer may lie in 
the university’s dual responsibility 
to the foreign student: to “educate” 
him fully and to enable him to 
know America in all its aspects, un- 
pleasant as well as pleasant. For, 
however favorable the African stu- 
dent’s attitudes toward the United 
States, they are almost always tem- 
pered by his highly charged nega- 
tive view of American race rela- 
tions.2* This view cannot begin to 
become realistic unless the African 
student is brought into direct con- 
tact with the American Negro com- 
munity; anything less will likely sus- 
tain his blissful ignorance which, 
though sometimes comforting to the 


* Wedge, op. cit., p. 9. 
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African in its dark certainty, is not 
in any sense educational. 


Program of the African—American 
Institute 


It is interesting that the African- 
American Institute (AAI), so ex- 
plicitly responsible for the African 
student and so resourceful in mount- 
ing exchange programs, started only 
in the summer of 1967 to bring about 
contacts between African students 
and the American Negro community 
of New York. This was done most 
intelligently and _ successfully be 
cause, by all indications, the previous 
stresses between the two groups were 
kept in mind. The institute, while ac- 
knowledging that “fruitful relations 

. often arise in an informal and 
relaxed context,” did not leave de. 
velopment of such relations to chance, 
Instead, the institute chose to “engi- 
neer certain kinds of contacts be 
tween Africans and Americans which 
might not otherwise have come 
about.” * The “kinds” were to be rel- 
atively unstructured contacts in 
which the African student’s role as 
“guest” would be hopefully lessened 
by his role as “participant.” 


The response to the _ institute's 
search for such contacts was various, 
and the kind of variety in response 
reveals the differing attitudes of the 
participant organizations. One, a 
neighborhood center “sponsoring 
weekend family outings for Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans” asked explicitly 
that African students participate in 
their outings, adding that “the stu- 
dents’ participation will certainly 
add a great deal to our program.”* 
There is in this letter an underlying 
acceptance of the worth of the stv 
dents, as well as a realistically know 


* African-American Institute, “Re 


port on Summer Activities,” 1967. 
* African-American Institute, “Le- 
texs from Co-operating Organizations,’ 
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need for their participation. Another 
response, however, comes out with 
the paternalistic attitude I outlined 
earlier in the paper: 
To provide each of the students 
with a family atmosphere, I am 
making arrangements with an 
equal number of families who will 
“adopt” a student for the day. 
: [The students ] will be in- 
vited to participate in all the ac- 
tivities planned for the day. 
thank you for affording us this op- 
portunity to extend our brothers 
and sisters from “home” our hospi- 
tality and friendship.?? 
The chance to “do good” does not 
ring quite true here as a genuine 
acceptance of the African student. 
He is once more placed in the embar- 
rassing position of being “adopted,” 
treated perhaps as an honored guest, 
but not as another human being 
with whom the Negro community has 
something important in common. 


Whatever the needs of the Negro 
community and however expressed, 
the African students involved went 
into it eagerly, taking advantage of 
an opportunity too long deferred. 
Some of their follow-up letters to 
AAI show that, if they had anxiety 
about meeting Negroes, they also 
harbored bitterness (significantly, 
not directed against themselves) that 
they had been corralled into the white 
communities by their sponsors: 

I can assert, without any reserva- 

tions, that all of my African 

friends have white host-families 
during their stay in America. [We] 
see only the white side of the so- 
ciety and . . . knowledge of the 

Afro-American is limited. . . .78 
In another letter the note of self- 
deception and African superiority is 
not entirely absent: 

It is a pleasant surprise to note 

that Negroes, now, are as anxious 


" Ibid. 
* African-American Institute, “Let- 
ters from African Students,” 1967. 


to discover us as we ourselves have 

been in respect to them all along.?° 

Still, the limited program, which 
followed up the weekend outings with 
short home-stays, was a success, if 
we can judge by the glowing reports 
sent back to AAI by the students 
themselves. There was a sense of 
warm mutual discovery that came, 
in the words of one student, from the 
“atmosphere of frankness, of spon- 
taneous friendships (not of kindness 
as we usually experience it).” 


Changing Preconceived Images 


The careful selection of appropriate 
“home-stay” families was one factor 
in the program’s success. But what 
the program evidenced most clearly 
was that the African student does 
have a strong need for this particular 
kind of contact, and that it is a need 
that must purposefully be given a de- 
liberate setting. It is instructive, too, 
that the first impetus of the pro- 
gram was a meeting between the 
students and prominent interested 
Negroes in New York, among them 
Fire Commissioner Robert O. Lowery. 
In other words, the African stu- 
dents’ preconceived images of the 
Negro were calculatedly lessened by 
putting before them prominent suc- 
cessful men. Having once met this 
portion of the Negro community, the 
concerned middle class, a deeper 
awareness of the problems of the bulk 
of the Negro community could then 
be promoted. 


This is not an argument for the 
exclusion of other people-to-people 
contacts for the African student. It 
is, rather, a case for the inclusion of 
experiences that have been neglected 
or, if not neglected, have been left 
unsatisfactorily to chance. Moreover, 
these kinds of experiences are needs, 
not whims, that ask for directed ful- 
fillment on two scores. First, the race 
issue is, for African students and 
African visitors to the United States, 
of most pressing intellectual and emo- 


* Ibid. 
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The editors invite readers to com- 
ment on Mr. Cohen’s article and 
to share with other readers their 
experience in developing under- 
standing between African foreign 
students and American black stu- 
dents. 











tional concern,®® 31 and it consti- 
tutes perhaps “the number one prob- 
lem of sojourn.” Equally impor- 
tant, from our point of view as inter- 
preters of America, the black-white 
relationship is now one of America’s 
most pressing concerns. 


The education of the African stu- 
dent especially and our forthright 
presentation of America demand the 


” Wedge, op. cit., 9. 

* United States ‘Sabines Commission 
on International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Foreign Students in the 
United States: A National Survey 
he pearson The Commission, 1966), 
p. 35. 

“Alvin D. Zalinger, “The African 
Student and American Race Relations,” 
(New York: American Society of Afri- 
can Culture, 1959), p. 3. 





inclusion in our programs of some 
direct meeting of the African stu- 
dent and a Negro community from 
which he is, in the North, so often 
removed and which he is so often 
hesitant to approach. The African- 
American Institute’s program indi- 
cates that a carefully thought-out 
confrontation of the Negro and the 
African student can indeed yield the 
“warm, supportive interpersonal re- 
lationships” that Cora Dubois judged 
so important to the foreign student’s 
adjustment. But its broader, deeper 
results may be even more important: 
a gradual, undramatic bridging of 
the painful gulf James Baldwin felt 
to be “an alienation too vast to be 
conquered in an evening’s good will.” 


THE PLANNED, PURPOSEFUL CON- 
FRONTATION may be, in short, one 
way of bringing both the African 
student and the American Negro 
closer to their own pasts, to a more 
profound understanding of the pres- 
ent, and to a productive mutuality in 
the future. This is, after all, what the 
foreign student adviser’s role as edu- 
cator is all about.0 
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. South and Southeast Asia Studies 
py Publications on Opportunities Here and Abroad 
The Center for South and Southeast Asia Studies, Uni- 
CON- versity of California at Berkeley, has announced a new 
dea series of Occasional Papers which fill an obvious need for 
ears coordinated information in this vast field. The first three 
Basu! papers are: 
pre ® Occasional Paper #1: South and Southeast Asia: Doctoral 
rh Dissertations and Masters Theses Completed at the Univer- 
eal | sity of California, Berkeley, 1906-1968, by Richard J. Koz- 
| icki and Peter Ananda, 1969. $2. 
© Occasional Paper #2: Guidelines for Academic Opportuni- 
ties in India, by Margaret L. Cormack, 1969, $1.50. Includes 
chapters on travel, work, teaching, youth and service orga- 
ional- nizations, training or intern programs, academic year abroad 
programs, study and research, tips for travelers to India. 
in the There are three useful appendixes: I-Grants that apply to 
Louse, South and Southeast Asian countries; II—Addresses of orga- 
nizations and agencies cited in the document; and III- 
— Selected reference bibliography. 
® Occasional Paper #3: Guidelines for South and Southeast 
fe of Asia Resources in the U.S., by Margaret L. Cormack, 1969, 
nguin $1.50. Includes chapters on NDEA centers, other institutions 
with South or Southeast Asia specialization, 1969 summer 
rs See programs, associations and agencies serving Asian studies, 
rough community and service programs, financial assistance, bibli- 
>rince- ography. 
ort Copies may be ordered (prices are postpaid) from Hannah 
in Branstetter, Center for South/Southeast Asia Studies, 2538 
Negro Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. Or you may ask to 
erican be put on the mailing list to receive notices of subsequent 
, 1963. Occasional Papers. 
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The Foreign Graduate Student 


The College Entrance Examination Board recently published 
University, Government, and the Foreign Graduate Student, « 
report of the colloquium on the foreign graduate student held at 
Wingspread, Racine, Wisconsin, March 30-31, 1967. The introduc. 
tion states: “Although, unfortunately, considerable time has elapsed 
since the conclusion of the colloquium, the sponsoring organizations 
believe that the substance of this meeting, as given in the report, is 
in most respects at least as relevant now as it was at the time of the 
conference.” In a summary of the colloquium discussion Albert G. 
Sims, vice president of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
lists the following major observations of the participants. 


(1) Foreign graduate students sponsored as a part of an institution. 
to-institution arrangement have the best possibility of being matched 
to an appropriate U.S. iastitution and of getting an educational 
program appropriate to their interests and their country’s needs, 
... The student in such an exchange is typically selected for a spe 
cific purpose from the standpoint of the foreign university or agency 
abroad. He usually has a post already identified to which he will 
return. In the selection process abroad there is knowledge of the 
U.S. institution to assure a good program fit... . 


(2) Foreign graduate students who come as a part of such mutual 
arrangements are often junior faculty members in their own institu- 
tions, coming to the United States to get the kind of advanced train- 
ing that is not available in their home country. They are thus being 
thrust from a position of relatively high status in their own country 
to one of relatively low status in the U.S. academic scene. In the 
circumstances it is highly important to provide adequate student 
services and support. It is desirable in the case of students coming 
for programs of two or more years that financing arrangements 
include the family of the student as well as the student. ... 


(3) The young foreign faculty member who is a student in th 
United States is typically relatively inexperienced in the academic 
setting at home. As time goes on he begins to worry about his status 
in his home country. Do they still want him? . . . Both student and 
U.S. institution have an urgent need for good lines of communication 
on such matters in order to maintain the confidence of the student 
and to assure the relevance of the U.S. institution’s advice. 


(4) The growth in international programs and foreign graduate 
exchanges is beginning to pose for the universities the kinds o 
questions that have been raised since World War II about the uni- 
versity’s role and organization in relation to research. . . . Policy 
questions to be resolved more specifically include the extent to which 
the institution will specialize, if at all, by geographic areas; ... 
admissions and financial aid policies and policies with respect t 
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foreign student services; and most important, how the institution 
makes policies and communicates them on all such matters... . 


(5) Does the U.S. university have an obligation to treat the foreign 
graduate student academically in any special way in the light of his 
particular circumstances and needs? . . . The participants recognized 
that a double standard is an unacceptable and inequitable institu- 
tional practice. . . . Most participants thought that the development 
of curriculums tailored for foreign students was generally infeasible 
for the majority of U.S. institutions. .. . 


(6) There was general agreement on the importance of careful 
evaluation in the selection and admission of foreign graduate stu- 
dents. Weakness in the admissions process invites the double- 
standard problem. ... 


(7) The current mechanism and procedures for collecting, analyzing, 
and distributing data concerning international education, especially 
those important for the evaluative process in admissions, should be 
improved. ... 


(8) The university must have a “critical mass” of foreign students 
inorder to gain perspective, set its goals, marshal its resources, and 
evaluate its efforts. 


(9) Some saw tension and conflict between the emphasis . . . on the 
need for graduate schools to respond to the more current and urgent 
problems of development, on the one hand, and [the] stress on 
defining long-range university goals, policies, and commitments. 


(10) Assuming that the mediation of this conflict is in the collective 
interest of both the universities and the government, the question 
was posed: Is there a need for a focal point in Washington through 
which the universities and federal agencies might cooperate mean- 
ingfully on both policy and operational terms in the field of inter- 
national education? 


(11) One commentator noted the parochial and missionary aspects 
of U.S. graduate education—its Western-based ideology, its orienta- 
tin toward individualism, “the whole existential business of the 
individual determining for himself what truth is,” its culture-laden 
concepts of “the educated man,” and so forth. These are some of 
the implicit assumptions that should be kept in mind when consid- 
ering the university’s role and responsibility with respect to foreign 
graduate students. 


(Copies of this booklet may be obtained from the College Entrance 
Examination Board, Publications Order Office, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 
08540. Price is $1.25.) 
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Advisory Commission Appointments 


Just before this issue went to press, President Nixon nominated” 
three new members to the U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter-) 
national Educational and Cultural Affairs: David R. Derge, vice 
president and dean for administration, Indiana University; Mrs.’ 
Jewel Lafontant, senior partner, Stradford, Lafontant, Gibson, 
Fisher and Corrigan( Chicago, Illinois) ; and William C. Turner, 
president and director, Western Management Consultants, Ine, 
(Phoenix, Arizona). 


David R. Derge, a native of Kansas City, is a graduate of th 
University of Missouri and has his doctorate from Northwestern) 
University. From 1962 to 1965 he was academic coordinator of! 
five Peace Corps training programs at Indiana University. H _ 
was also professor of government before becoming vice presider 
and dean for administration in 1968. 


Mrs. Jewel Lafontant (Mrs. H. Ernest Lafontant) was born 
Chicago, graduated from Oberlin College, and received her law 
degree from the University of Chicago. Since 1958 Mrs. Lafontant 
has been a member of the Illinois Advisory Committee to the 
Commission on Civil Rights. She has been a member of the law 
firm of Stradford, Lafontant, Gibson, Fisher and Corrigan sinee 
1965. " 


William C. Turner, a native of Los Angeles, is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. He was a cofounder of Western Man 
agement Consultants, Inc., in 1952 and has been president and 
director of that firm since 1962. In 1968 he became also presiden 
and director of Western Management Consultants—Europe, whic . 
has its headquarters in Brussels. 
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